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LETTER IXXX. 
From JUL14. 
ES, my friend, we ſhall continue to be u- 
+ ; 


Nu canto dolcemente, 4 : 
Sa gud hee paſs 


the pains of abſence ? can you 
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nt co begli occhi me trafiſe il core : 
Nut difſe una parola, e qui ſorriſe. 

Each vell· know object, left behind, 


But is it ſo with you? can you thus alleviate 
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To obſerve in the ſpace of three weeks all the 
different company that is kept in a great city 3 
' on their converſation; to di 

falſe from the true, the 
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your knowing it; and I wiil maintain in it, that 


or a blockhead can 
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firſt obſervation I made in Paris? I have written 
to you only what is faid, and not what is done 
in this city. If I remarked a contraſt between 
of the le, it is becauſe the contraft is too 
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letter happily arrived to prolong my taſk of co- 
pying : but I admire, in ſceing it to ſhort, how 

ou contrive to ſay ſo much in fo few words. 
| will maintain it, there can be no reading fo 
delightful as that of your letters, even to thoſe 
to whom you are a ſtranger, if their hearts do 
but reſemble ours. But how can you be a 


on a lover, who fo devoutly ido- 
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I find, will be united in 
cles ; or rather they are ſo while 
I am now writing. Amiable and deſerving pair! 
| beſtow on them all the bleſſings 
peaceful affections, innocence 

goodneſs of heart, deſerve! 
may it bleſs them with that happineſs it is fo 
ſparing of to thoſe who were formed by nature 
to taſte its delights! Happy indeed will they be, 
if heaven ſhould ro them what it has ta- 
ken from us! And yet, Julia, we may draw 
ſome conſolation even from our misfortunes. Do 
you not perceive that our ſevereſt troubles are 
not without their peculiar ſatisfactions; and 
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to extract pleafure from pain, and would 
us look upon a ſtate of indifference as the 
of all misfortunes. Though we lament 
fituation, then let us not envy that of o- 
the whole, perhaps, there is none 
erable to our own : as the Deity derives his 
ineſs from himſelf, the hearts that giow with 
eſtial paſſion find in rhemfelves the fou:ce 
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LETTER LEXXIL 


To JuLlis. 


AT length, Julia, behold me ſwim with the 
ſtream. My collection being finiſhed, I 
begin to frequent the public diverſions, and to 
ſup in company ; I ſpend the whole day 1 
and am attentive to every ſtriking object: but, 
perceiving nothing that reſembles I recol- 
let myſelf in the midſt of noife and contuſion, 
and converſe in ſecret with my love. It is not 
however, that this buſy and tumultuous lite has 
not in it -fomething agreeable, or that fuch a 
vaſt variety of objects do not preſent a conlider- 
able fund of gratification to the curiolity of a 
ſtranger : but, to enjoy them, the heart thould 
be vacant, and the underſtinding idle. Both 
love and reaſon ſeem to unite in raiſing my diſ- 
— — —— Every thing here 
ing confined to appearances, which are 
initant changing, I have time neither to be 
fected with nor to examine any thing. 
Hence I begin to fee the diſſiculties of ſtud J. 
ing the world, and indeed I know not what 
tuation is moit likely to make me a proficient in 
this ſcience. The tpeculatiit lives at too great 
a diſtance, and the man of buſineſs too near the 
object, to view it critically: the one fees too 
much to be able to reflect on any part, and the 
other too little to judge of the Whole piece. E- 
very object that ſtrikes the philoſopher be exa- 
mines apart, and, not being able to diſcern its 


connections and relat:ons wich others that lie be- 
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them placed in their 
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yond the feld of his obſervation, he never ſees 
point of view, and 
knows neither their real cauſes nor effects. The 
man of buſineſs ſees all, and has leifure to think 
on nothing. The inſtability of objects permits 
him barely to perceive their exiſtence, and not 
to examine their qualities: they paſs in ſucceſ- 
fion before him with ſuch rapidity, that they ef- 
face the impretfon of each other, and load his 
memory only with a chaos of confuſed ideas. It 
is alſo as impoſſible to make obſervations, and 
meditate on them alternately ; as the fcene re- 
quires a conſtant and unremitted attention, which 
reflection would i A man who would 
divide his time by intervals between ſolitude 
1 perplexed in retirement, and 
to ſeek in the workl, would be able to do no- 
thing in either. There is but one way: and 
that is, to divide the whole period of life into 
two parts; applying the one to obſervation, and 
the other to reflection. But even this is next to 
— — not a piece of furni- 
ture that can be thrown aſide and put to uſe a- 
gain at pleaſure : the man who ſhould live tca 
years without reflection, will never again be ca- 
of it as long as he lives. 

I find likewiſe it is-2 folly to think to ſtudy 
mankind in the quality of a fimple ſpectator. 
He who pretends only to make obſervations, will 
be able to obſcrve nothing: for, being uſclets to 
the men of buſineſs, and troubleſome to thote 
of pleaſure, he will hand no where admittance. 
We can have the opportunity of ſceing others 
act, in proportion only as we act with them; in 
the ſchool of the world, as well as in that of 

love, 
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ty, and not from that of party. This is what I 
have endeavoured to do, agrecable to the ad- 
vice of ſome people of ſenſe, whom I have cho- 
ſen for my adviſers, among the acquaintance 
Lord B——'s intereſt has procured me. In 
conſequence of this, I begin now to be acmit- 
ted into companies leſs numerous and more ſe - 
tka. Hitherto I have been chiefly invited to 
regular dianers, where the only woman at ta- 
ble is the miſtreſs of the family; where open 
houſe is kept for all the idle people about Paris, 
with whom they have the flighteſt acquaintance; 
and where every one puys for bis dinner in wit, 
or flattery, as he can belt afford; the converſa- 
tion being in general noiſy and confuſcil, and 
very much rcfembling that of a public ordi- 


L am at preſent initiated. into the more ſecret 
myſteries of viſiting : being invited to private 
ſuppers, where the door is thut againit all ſtrol - 
ling and chance gueſts, and every one is upon 
an #greeable footing, if not with each other, at 
leaſt with the provider of the entertainment. 
Here it is that the women are leſs reſerved, and 
their real characters more caſily ditcovered. 
The converſation is in theſe parties carricd on 
with more decorum, and is more refined and ſa- 
tirical : inſtead of talking of the public news, 
plays, promotions, births, deaths, and mar» 

riages, which were the topics of the morning, 
they here take a review of the ſeveral anecdotes 
of Paris, divulge the ſecret articles of rhe ſcan- 
dalous chronicle, turn the good and bad alike 
into ndicule, and, in artfully defcribing the 
characters of others, mW y diſplay their 

Vor. I. I own. 


werth talking about. What can they 
where virtue is in no eſteem ? and what ſhould 


imprints are never to be effaced; they not only 
good manners and virtue, but exagge- 
rate even vice itfelf. But to return to our com- 
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intimate connections, cannot converſe an hour 
together without 1 ing the affairs of half 
the people in Paris; juſt as if their hearts had 
nothing to ſay to ——— or — * was 
no perſon in company of merit enough to en- 
388 attention. You know, Julia, how 
otherwiſe it was with us, when we ſupped 
together at couſin's, or own apart- 
> how: tos cdl We. anon. >. of 
con{traint and ſecreſy, to turn the diſcourſe on 
ſubjects that related to ourſelves ; how at every 
moving reflection, at every fubtile alluſion, a 
look more ſwiſt than lightning, a figh rather 
unagined than perceived, conveyed the pleating 
ſenfation from one heart to the other. 

It the diſcourſe here turn by accident on any 
of the company, it is commonly carried on in 
# jargon known only to the perſons concerned, 
and which others need a voc to under- 
ſtand. Thus talking as it were in cypher, 
they are — to banter each other with in- 
fpid raillery, in which the blockhead 
docs not always ſhine the leaſt. In the mean 
time, perhaps a third part of the company, in- 
cipabie of taking the jeſt, are either reduced to 
a diiagretable ſilence, or to laugh at what they 
do not comprehend. Ot this kind, Julia, is al! 
the tenderneis and affection I have obterved in 
the iutimacies of this country: thoſe of a more 
private nature, with only a fecond perſon, I 
have not, nor ever thall have experienced. 

In the midſt of all this, however, if a man of 
any weight and confequence ſhould enter on a 
grave diſcourſe, or begin to diſcuſs a ferious 
queſtion, a general attention would be imme- 

C 2 diately 
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(ately fixed on this new object: men and wo- 
men, old and young, every one would be ready 
to enter into its examination; and it is aftoniſh- 
ing how much good ſenſe and preciſion would, 
as it were, through emulation, fally out of their 
extravagant heads . A point of morality could 
not be better determined in a ſociety of philoſo- 
phers, than in that of a ſine lady at Paris: their 
concluſions would even be leſs precife and ſe- 
vere : for the philoſopher, who thinks himfclt 
obliged to act as he ſpeaks, will be lefs rigid in 
his principles z but, where morality is nothing 
more than a topic of difcourſe, the ſeverity of it 
of no conſequence ; and no one is difpleaſed 
an opportunity of checking philoſophical pride, 
oy placing virtue out of his reach. 

Legdles this, infivenced by a knowledge of 
he world * of their own hearts, all agree in 
„king buman natme as depraved as potkble : 
tence their philotophy is always of the gloomy 
„alt; they are ever indulging their own vanity 
by fepreciating the virtues of humanity ; always 
»ccounting for good actions from vicious mo- 
tives, and attributing to mankind in general the 
TREE; ty of their own minds. 

Ani ver, notwithſtanding their adopting this 
abject 


Provide! al ways that no e een ect of pleuſantry 
its np 10 eiffurb their gruvity 3 for in that cafe, it is Kid 
mob of * every Ge in a mon Lg avd it is impoſſi! e to re- 
9 * a 11005 tention, remember that a Langiul of gin- 
zeilen! cakes once Iudicrovſly put an end to a dramatic re- 
prefumetion at the fair. "The attors were indeed quadrupeds; 
hut how many trifling things we there that would prov. 2m - 
eerbread cakes to forme fort of men! it is well known whom 
FT wteu!le intended to deteribe in his billury of the Ty lin- 
us, 
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1 of metaphyſics. 
ſay, that I have never in my life 
heard fo much talk of fentiment, nor ever com- 
ſo little what was meant by it; fo 
inconceivable are theſe French refinements! Our 
imple a_—_ my Julia, never were governed 
by any of theſe fine maxims; and I 2m afraid it 
is with ſentiment in the polite world, as it is 
with Homer among the pedants, who diſcover 
in him a thouſand imaginary beauties, for want 
of taſte to diſcern his real ones. So much fen- 
timent is here laid out in wit, and evaporated in 
converſation, that none is left to influence their 
actions. Happily, politeneſs ſupplies its place, 
and people act from cuſtom nearly as they would 
from ſeuſibility: 23 
only a few compliments, and ſuch trifling re - 
ſtraints as they willingly lay themſclves — 
in order to be reſpected ; but if any conſiderable 
facrifice of their eaſe or intereſt is required, a- 
dieu to ſentiment; politeneſs does not proceed 
fo far 3; fo far as it goes, however, you can hard- 
ly believe how nicely every article of behaviour 
is weighed, meaſured, and eſtimated. What 
is not r by ſentiment, is ſubjected to 
cuſtom, by which indeed every thing here is go- 
verned. Theſe people are all profefſed _— 
and, though they abound in originals, nobod 
kuows any thing of them, or prelumes hey my" 

C 3 himſelf. 
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himfelt. To do like other people, is a maxim of 
the weight in this cou : and this is 
the mede—that is not the made, are decifions from 
which there is no appeal. 

This apparent regularity gives to the com- 
mon, and even the moſt ſerious tranſactions of 
life, the moſt comical air in the world. They 
have ſettled even the moment when it is 
proper to fend cards to their acquaintance ;z 
IS ot whh © cunt, bas tn. © rat . 
out viſiting at all; when to do it in perſon; 
when it is proper to be at home, when to be 
denied; 1 
reject, on every occaſion; what de of for- 
row ſhould be is as he hn of fd or 
fuch a one e 
—— 1 


that you would think fo many puppets, 
nailed to the fame board, or moved by the fame 
wire. 


Now, as it is morally impoſſible that all theſe 


people, though they act in the fame manner, 
ſhould 


To be 2fflicted at the deceaſe of any perſon, betrays a ſenſe 
of humanity, and is a fign of a good diſpoſition, but is no 
inſtance of virtue; there being no moral obligation to lament 
even the der th of a father. in ſuch a cafe, there- 
fre, is not really afflited, ought not to affe@t the appearance 
of it ; for it is more ncceſſary always to avoid deceit, than to 
comply wich cuſtom. 
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ſhould be at once equally affected, it is plain, 
their peculiar characters are not to be known by 
their actions; it is plain their diſcourſe is only a 
formal jargon, which aſſiſts us leſs to form a 
judgment of the French manners in general, 
than the peculiar mode of converſing in Paris. 
In like manner, we learn only here their terms 
of converfation, but nothing by which we can 
eftimate their moral character. I fay the fame 
of moſt of their writings; and even of their 
theatrical repreſentations ; the ſtage, fince the 
time of Muliere, being a place where they ra- 
r a re- 


are 
— og cho on two of which they on- 


ly introduce imaginary characters, fuch as Har- 
lequin, Pantaloon, and Scaramouch, on the 
one; and, on the other, gods, devils, and con- 
jurers. On the third, repreſent thoſe im- 
mortal dramas which give us ſo much pleafure . 
in reading, and other new pieces which are from 
time to time written for the ſtage ; many of 
which are tragical, but not affecting; and, 
though the ſentiments contained in them are 
ſometimes natural, and well enough adapted to 
the human heart, they give us not the leaſt 
tight into the peculiar manners of the people to 
| they afford entertainment. 

The inſtitution of tragedy was originally 
founded on religion, whoſe ſanction was fuſh- 
cient to eſtabliſh its authority. Beſides this, the 
tragic ſcene always preſented to the Greeks an 
inſtructive and agreeable repreſentation, either 
in the misfortunes of the Perfians their enemies, 
W n 
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they themſelves were delivered. Should they 
in like manner at Berne, at Zurich, or 
at the Hague, the ancient tyranny of the houſe 
of Auſtria, the love of liberty and their coun- 
try would made ſuch a repreſentation peculiarly 
I ing to the : but I would be 
glad to know of what uſe are the tragedies of 
Corneille at Paris; and what intereſt its citizens 
can take in the fate of a Pompey or Sertorius. 
The Greek tragedies turned upon real events, or 
ſuch as were ſuppoſed to be real, being founded 
on hiftorical tradition. But what buſineſs has 
a refined beroic paſſion in the breaſts of the 
great? The conflicts of love and virtue cauſe 
them, no doubt, many unbappy day and fleep- 
leſs night! the heart is doubtleſs vaſtly concern- 
ed in the mazriages of kings! Judge then of the 
probability and uſe of fo mny performances all 
turning on ſuch imaginary ſubjects. 

As to comedy, it ſhould certainly be a 
repreſentation of the manners of the people for 
whom it is written; that it may ferve them as 
a mirror to ſhew them their vices and follies. 
Terence and Plautus mittook their ſubjects; but 
their predeceſſors, Ariſtophancs and Menander, 
diſplayed Athenian manners betore an Athenian 
audience; and hnce theſe, Molicre, and Moliere 
only, has repreſented ſlill more ingenuouſly in 
France the manners of the French in the laſt 


age. 

The objects of the pictures are ſince changed; 
but they have never ſince had fo faithſul, fo ma- 
ſterly a painter. At preſent, they only copy on 
the theatre the manner of converfing in about 
an hundred families in Paris; and this is their 
3 
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repreſentation of French manners : fo that there 
are in this great city five or fix hundred thou- 
fand perſons, whoſe various characters are never 
introduced on the ſtage. Moliere deſeribed the 
ihopkeeper and artizan, as well as the marquis: 
Socrates introduces the di ſcourſes of coachmen, 
carpenters, ſhoemakers, and maſons. But our 
preſent writers, quite of another ſtamp, think it 
beneath them to know what paſſes in a traer's 
compting-houfe or the ſhop of a mechanic: their 
dramas mult conſiſt of perſons of the brit qua- 
lity ; for by the grandeur of their characters, 
they aim at a degree of eminence they never 
could attain by the force of genius. Nay, tic 
audience ittelt is become fo very delicate, that 
the chick of the fpectators are as jealous o place 
and prec-dence in going to a play as in making 
a viſit, never condetcending to be preſent at the 
repreſe ntation ot characters of inferior condition. 
Indeed, the peaple ot faſ. — here are conſi- 
dered by themſelves as the on inhabitants of 
the earth; all the reſt of mankind are nothing. 
All the world keep a coach, a Swiſs, and a 
mnitre dh:otel: all the wards, therefore, con- 
ſiſts of a very ſma'l number of people. Thoſe: 
who walk a-foot are nobody; they are your 
common pecple, human creatures, the vulgar, 
folks in ſhort of another world: { that + conch 
is not fo nec: Tary to carry one about, as to give 
one a title to extitence. And hence tet is a 
handful of impertinent people, who ic a r 
theraſelves as the only being: of any ce 1 _qga-nce 
in the univerte 3 though, were it not lot the 
miichief they 1 „ they tiiemſclees would 
not deſerve to be numbered with the reſt of 
mal 
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mankind. It is neverthelefs ſolely for theſe peo- 
that theatrical entertainments are made. 
They are repreſented by fictitious characters in 
the middle of the theatre, and ſhew themſelves 
in real ones on each fide; they are at once per- 
fons of the drama on the ſtage, and comedians 
in the boxes. It is thus the tphere of the world 
and genius is contracted, while the preſent dra- 
matic writers ablurdly affect to 'ntroduce only 
characters of imaginary importance. No man 
is worthy of being brouglit upon the ſtage that 
docs not wear a laced coat. A ſtranger would 
hence be apt to think France pcopled only by 
counts and marquiles, aithougi. in fact, the 
more miſerable and beggarly its inhabitants 
grow, the more ſplendid and brilliant is their 
repreſentation on the theatre : and hence it is, 
that the ridiculous behaviour of perfons of rank, 
in being expoſed on the ſtage, rather gains 
ground * diminiſhes; and that the common 
people, who are ever aping the rich, go leis to 
the theatre to laugh at their tollies than to ſtudy 
them, and to become by imitation greater fools 
than the ori 
The French are indebted even to Moliere in 
a great meaſure for this cvil: he corrected the 
courtiers by {porting the citizens; and his ridi- 
culous marquities were the firit model of thoſe 
ſtiil more coutemptible petit- maities which tuc- 
ceeded them iu the city. 
There is in general much diſcourſe and but 
little action on the French fiage : the rea- 
fon of which is, perhaps, that the French talk 
much more than they da, or at leait that they 
pay a much greatcr regard to what is faid than 
to 
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tured to bring ſcenes of action on the b 
common, their plays conſiſt only of witty or 
florid dialogues well diſpoſed ; where it is obvi- 
ous the chief delign of the tpeakers is to diſplay 
their talents of wit and elocution. In the mean 
time, almoſt every fentiment is delivered in the 
general maxim. However tranſport- 
may be with paftion, they always pre- 
to the public, of whom they 
think more conſtantly than of themſelves: the 
pieces of Racine and Moliere excepted “, ego- 
tiſm is excluded as ſcrupulouſly from the French 
drama, as from the writings of Mefſicurs de 
Port-Royal; and the pafſhons of the human heart 
never ſpeak, but with all the modcity of Chri- 
itian humility in the third perſon. There is 
beſides a certain atfected dignity in theatrical 
difcourſe and action, which never permits the 
paſſions to be expreſſed in their natural language, 

or 


* Molicre ovght not to be racked here with Racine: the 
ficſt indeed avowids with maxims and tentential ob creations, 
like all the others, efpecinlly in his verbtc! picces: but in 
Racine all is ſentimentat ; be makes cviry character ſpeak for 
the anthor, aud is in this point uuly uugular among all the 
dramatic writcrs of his nation. 
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or ſuffers the writer to Civeſt himſelf of the poet 
and attend to the ſcene of action, but binds him 
conſtantly down to the theatre and the audience. 
Hence the moſt critical ſituations, the moſt in- 
tereſting circumſtances of the picce, never make 
him forget the niceſt arrangement of phraſe or 
elegancics of attitude. Should even deſpair 
plunge a dagger in the heat of his hero, nor 
contented that, like Polixenes, he ſhould ob- 
ſerve a decency in falling, he would not even 
let kim fall: for the fake of decency, he is ſup- 
ported bolt upright after he is dead, and conti- 
nues as erect alter he expired as before. 

The reaſon of all this is, that a Frenchman 
requires on the ſtage neither nature nor decep- 
tion, but only wit and ſentiment : he requires 
only to be divcited, and cares not whether what 
he ſees be a true or falſe repreſentation of na- 
ture. Nobody here goes to the theatre for the 
picture of feeing the plav, but for the fake of 
ſeeing and being feen by the company, and to 
catch a ſubject for converſation after the play is 
over. The actor with them is always the actor, 
never the character he repreſents. He who gives 
bimfelf thoſe important airs of an univerſal ſo- 
vercign is not the emperor Auguſtus, it is only 
Baron. The rei:& of Pompey is no other than 
Advienne, Alira is made moiſelle Gauſſin, and 
thot formidable ſavage is no other than the civil 
Grandval. The comedians, on the other hand, 
give themſclves no trouble to keep up an illuſi- 
on which nobody expects. They place the ve- 
nerable heroes of antiquity between fix rows of 
young ſpruce Parifians: they have their Roman 
drefles made up in the French faſhion : the 
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I begin, nevertheleſs, to ive i 
that intoxication into which a tum 
tuous life pl every one who leads it ; 
am affected with a dizzineſs, like that of a 
e 
jects paſs with rapidity. Not one of 
which thus ſtrike me, affects my 
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living like fools. 

Thus conſtrained to pervert the order of the 
moral affections, to ſet a value on chimeras, and 
put nature and reaſon to filence, I fee with re- 


gret 
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gret how ſullied and defaced is that divinc image 
which I cheriſh in my breaſt, once the ſole ob- 


ject AL defires, and the only guide of my 


4 


what I ſhall approve the next. 

Abafhed and confounded to find my ht: mani- 
ſo far debaſed; to fee myſelf fallen fo low 
that innate greatneſs of mind to which our 
elevated us, I return 
with a heart ſwelling, yct va- 
ed up with air; fickened with 
unk in forrow. But with what 
joy do I recollect myſelf, when alone! with 
do I feel the ſenſations of love 


are thy fenfations! how do I applaud my- 
ſelf when I fee the image of virtue preſerve its 
ſtill in — breaft! when I co late 

ſtill there, unſullicd, fitting 
on 3 ee and diſhpating in a mo- 
ment my gloomy 12 I feel my depreſ- 
fed foul revive; I ſeem to recover my exiſtence, 
to live anew, and to regain, with my love, thoſe 


ſublime ſentiments that render the paſſion wor- 
thy of its object. 


LETTER LXIXXII. 
From Ju 1a. 


| Goh juſt returned, 1 from the 


en' bv" he 
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quire what virtue demands in ſuch a caſe, the 
laws of friendſhip are ſufficient. He who for 


his own fake could expoſe his friend, deferves 
not to have one. When ours was unmarried, 


ſcep- 
ible heart uniting a due regard for herſelf to 


tender compaſhon 
concealed 
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is 2 monitor within that tells me it is not 
ſhould continue to be my con- 
ſhe ſhould be the firſt to tell me 
be frequently miſtaken in my argu- 
F am convinced I am always right 
ſenfations on which they are founded ; 
is makes me confide more in thoſe ſenſa- 
on the deductions of my reaſon. 
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of giving me uneaſineſs by a 
do for my repoſe is 


of the moſt charming and ſeductive 
the univerſe? If this be the cafe, 


my friend, undeceive yourſelf; and reſt affured, 
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of it to judge of this work, I will not appeal from his 
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my own opinions, it is not fo much for your ap- 

I as correction; and the more liable I 
am to fall into error, the more punctual I ſhould 
be in my application wn judgment. If I 
cenſure the manners of people in this great 
city, I do not feek to be juſtified for taking this 
i » becauſe I write to you in ; 
for I never fay any thing of a third perſon, which 
I would not aver to his face; and all I write to 


in his panegyrics; but I am much miſtaken, if 
in my criticiim they do not 
trary. The eſteem and 
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may judge from their manner of receiving truth 
from my lips, do not think me below their 
regard. When is the caſe, my Julia, . 
cenſure is more laudable than even true 

for that only ſerves to corrupt the heart of thoſe 
on whom it is beſtowed, and there are none fo 
cager to obtain it as the moſt worthleſs ; on the 
contrary, cenſure may be uſeful, a. d can only 
be endured by the moſt deſerving. I fincerely 
own, I honour the French as the only people in 
the world who really love their fellow-cceatures, 
and who are naturally benevolent ; but, for this 
very reaſon, I am leſs inclined to grant them 
that general admiration they ſeem to expect, e- 
ven tor the faults they acknowledge. It the 
French had no virtues, I ſhouid not mention 
them; it they had no vices they would not be 
men; they have too many excellent qualities for 
indiſcriminate praiſe. 

As to the attempts you mention, they are 
impracticable, becauſe I ſhould be obliged aſk 
means which are not only inconvemicat, but 
which you have alſo interdicted. Republican 
auſterity is not in vogue here; they need more 
flexible virtues, which are more eaſily adapted 
to the intereſt of their friendsor patrons. They 
reſpect merit, I confeſs : but the talents that ac- 
quire reputation are very different from thoſe 
which lead to fortune; and, it I am fo unſor- 
tunate as to poſſeſs the latter only, will Julia 
conſent to become the wife of an adventurer ? In 
England it is quite the contrary; and though 
their manners are perhaps lefs refined than in 
France, or gy CO ne by gon ne 
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P. 8. Beſet by two importunate rivals ! how 
I pity you ! for your own fake, haſten their 
bmi | 
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LETTER LXXXV. 
From JULIA. 


IIA delivered into Mr Orbe's hands a 

packet which he has engaged to forward to 
NM. Silveſter, from whom you will receive itz 
but I caution you, my dear friend, not to open 
it till you retire into your own chamber, and are 
quite alone. You will find in this packet a ſmall 
trinket for your particular ufe. * 

It is a kind of amulet which lovers gladly 
wear. Ihe manner of uling it is very Whimſi- 
cal. It muſi be conteraplated for a quarter of 
an hour cvery morning, or until it ſoftens the 
ſpectator into a certain of tenderneſs. It 
is then applied to the eyes, the mouth, and next 
to the heart; and it is eſteemed the beſt 
preſervative againſt the noxious air of a coun- 
try nfected with gallantry. They even attri- 
bute an electrical quality to theſe tali 
which is very ſingular, but which acts only up- 
on taithtul lovers. 'They fay it communicates 
the impreſſion of kiſſes | Ars one to the other, 
though at the diſtance of a hundred leagues. I 
do not pretend to warrant the ſucceſs of this 
charm trom experience; only, this I know, it 
is your own ſault if you do not put it to the 

root. 
: Calm your fears with regard to my two gal- 
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irits if I had more to praife. Why 
ey not a hundred times more lovely! 
Would they had ſufficient charms to reflect, by 
the compariſon, new excellence upon S. 
You complain of my filence : heaven ! 
what could I have written ? In reading this let- 
ter, you will perceive why I love to fpeak ot your 
neighbours the Valeſian ladies, and why Ihave hi- 
therto neglected to mention thoſe of this country: 
the firſt continually remind me of you, my Ju- 
lia; but the others—read, and you will know. 
Few people think as I do of the French ladies, 
if, indeed, I am not quite ſingular in my opi- 
nion. Equity obliges me theretore to give you 
this hint, that you may ſuppoſe I delineate 
them, perhaps, not as they are in reality, but 
as they appear to me. Nevertheleſs, if I do 
them injuſtice in my — I know you will 
3 not 
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not fail to cenſure me; and then will your in- 
Juſtice be greater than mine, becauſe the fault 
is entirely your own. 

Let us begin with their exterior * Bn 
2 — 
I ſhould follow their example, the women in 
this country would have great cauſe to be diſſa- 
ti-fied : they have an exterior character as well 
as an exterior face; and, as neither one or the 
other is much to their advantage, it would be 
unjuſt to form an opinion of them from either.. 
Their figure, for the moſt part, is only paſſable, 
and in general rather indifferent than perfect ; 
yet there are exceptions. They are flender ra- 
ther than well-made, and therefore they gladly 
embrace the faſhions which diſguiſe them moſt ; 
but I find, that in other countries the women 
are fooliſh enough to imitate theſe faſhions, tho* 
contrived merely to hide defects which they have 
not. 

Their air is eaſy and natural, their manner 
free and unaffected, becauſe they hate all re- 
Rraint 3 but they have a certain * diffrvelture, 
which, tho” it is not entirely deſtitute of 
they frequently carry even to a degree of abſur- 
dity. Their complexion is moderately fair, and 

are commonly pale, which does not in the 

leaſt add to their beauty. With regard to their 
necks, they are in the oppoſite extreme to the 
Valefians. This defect they onde vour to ſupply 
by art; nor are they leſs ſcrupulous of borrow- 
ing an artificial whitenefs. Though I have ne- 
vez 


Freedom, eaſe. 
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theſe objects but at a diſtance, they ex- 
ſo much of themſelves, that little remains 
hind for conjecture. Theſe ladies feem in 
I underſtand their own intereſt : for if 


they are patterns 


Indeed, it is impoſſible to adapt 
are, 


women, the leaſt under ſubjection to their 
modes. Faſhion governs in the provinces, 
the Pariſians govern faſhion, and every one 
is ſkilled in ſuiting it to her own ad- 


Ft 


but 
of them 


1 
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judgment, and have knowledge to correct the 
miſtakes of their original. 

Their is more uncommon than mag- 
nificent; rather elegant than rich. That rapid 
ſucceſhon of their faſhions which renders them 
old and obſolete even from one year to another, 
and that neatneſs which induces them to change 
their dreſs fo frequently, preferve them from 
much ridiculous magnificence ; they do not 
however ſpend leſs money on that account, but 
their expences are better conducted. Inſtead of 
ſuperb-trimmings and embroidery, in which the 
Italians pride themſelves, their cloaths are al- 
ways plain and new. Both fexes obſerve in this 
particular the fame moderation and delicacy, 
with which I am extremely pleaſed: for I like 
to ſee a coat neither laced nor foiled. There is 
no nation in the world, except our own, where 
the women efpeciaily wear leſs gold and ſilver. 
The fame kind of ſtuffs are wore by of 
all ranks, fo that it would be difficult to diftin- 
guiſh a dutcheſs from a citizen, if the firſt had 
not fume marks of diſtincton which the other 
dares not imitate. But this ſeems to have its 
inconv<ntences : for whatever is the faſhion at 
court, is immediately foliowed in the city; and 

never fee in Pais, as in other countries, 2 

u or belle of the loſt age. Neverthelcfs, it 

is not here as in moſt other places, where the 
people of the 1 rank being alfo the richeſt, 
the women of faſhion diſtin; uiſh themſelves by 
a d: rec of luxury which cunnct be equalled. 
Had t e ladies ot the chert of France attempt- 
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knew that 
people were deeply impreſſed 
with a ſenſe of bathfulneſs and modeſty. I his 
ſuggeſted to them faſhions not to be eaſily imi- 
tated. They perceived that the people could 
endure the thoughts of rouge, and that they 
obſtinately perſiſted in calling it by the vulgar 
name of paint; and theretore they daubed their 
checks, not with paint, dut with rouge; tor 
change but the name, and the thing is no long- 
er the fame. They allo perceived that a bare 
neck was ſcandalous in the cyes of the public, 
and for that reaſon they choſe to enlarge the 
ſcene. They faw—many things, which my 
22 young as ſhe is, will turely never fee. 
their manners they are governed exactly by 
the ſame principle which directs their dreſs. 
That charming diſſidence which diſtinguiſhes, 
honours, and adorns the ſex, appears to thei as 
vile and ignoble; they animate their actions 
and diſcourſe with fuch a noble aſſurance, that 
I am confident they would look any modeit man 
out of countenance. Thus they ceaſe to be wo- 
men, to avoid being confounded with the vul- 
gar; they prefer their rank to their ſex, and imi- 
tate women of pleaſure that they themſelves may 
be above imitation. 

I know not how far they may have cariiet 
their imitation, but I am certain they have not 
ſucceeded in their defign of preventing it in o- 
thers. As to rauge, and the fathion of dilplay- 
ing 
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ing thoſe charms which they ought to conceals 
they have made all the progreſs poſhble. The 
ladies of the city had much rather renounce their 
natural complexion, and the charms they might 
borrow from the * amore/2 penſier of their lovers, 
than preſerve the appearance of what they are : 
and if this example has not prevailed among the 
lower fort of people, it is only becauſe they dread 
the inſults of the populace; and thus are an in- 
finite number of women kept within the bounds 
of decency, by the fear of offending the delicacy 
of the mob. Their maſculine air, and grena- 
dier-like deportment, is lefs ſtrĩ king, becauſe fo 
univerſal z it is conſpicuous only to ſtran 
From one end of this metropolis to the other 
there is ſcarce a woman whote appearance is not 
ſuſſieiently bold to diſconcert any man who has 
never been accuſtomed to the like in bis own 
country; from this aſtoniſhment proceeds that 
aukward coniufon which they attribute to all 
ſtrangers, and which becomes worſe the mo- 
ment they open their lips. They have not the 
— voice of their country-women ; their ac- 
cent is hoarſe, ſharp, interrogative, )imperious, 
jibing, and bender than that of a man. If in 
the tone of their voice they retain any thing fe- 
minine, it 1s entirely loft in the boldneſs and 
impe:tinence of their manner. "They ſeem toen- 
joy the embarraſſment into which every foreign- 
er is at firſt thrown; but it would probably give 
— leſs pleaſure, if they were acquainted with 
its true cauſe. 
Whe- 
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pudence is more intolerably diſguſting when 
joined with uglineſs 3 for certainly I ſhould 
much ſooner be tempted to affront an imperti- 
nent ugly woman, than to embrace her ; where- 
as by modeſty ſhe might excite even a tender 
compaſſion, which is oſten a harbinger of love. 
But though it is generally remarked, that the 
prettieſt women are the beſt behaved, yet there 
is often fo much affectation in their demeanor, 
and they are always lo evidently taken up with 
themſelves, that one is ſeldom cxpoſed in this 
country to that temptatioa which M. de Muralt 
ſometimes experienced amongſt the Engl.th la- 
dies, of telling a woman ſhe was han tome, 
only for the pleaſure of perfuading her to 
think fo. 

Neither the natural gaiety of the French, nor 
their love of fingularity, is the only cauſt of this 
freedom of convertation and behaviour fo te- 
markable in theſe ladies; but it is rather to be de- 
duced from their manners, which authoriſe them 
to be continually in the company of men; from 
whence each fex contracts the air, the language, 
and the behaviour of the other. 

Our Swils ladies, on the contrary, —_ 


U 
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female afſemblies, in which they are ex- 
tremely ſocial and happy *; for, though they 
— may not ike the company of men, 
yet it is certain theit preſence throws a fort of 


cannot help wondering 22 an uneq 
rtion of men can be every where aſſembled. 
Paris is full of avanturiers, prieſts and ab- 
bes, who ſpend their whole lives in running 
from houſe to houſe. Thus the women learn to 
think, act, and ſpeak from the men, whilſt 
theſe, in return, contract a certain degree of 
r 
their triſling gall. : however, enj 
e — Joy 
not think it worth while to preſerve even the ap- 
pearance of ſincerity. No matter: in the midſt 
of her circle every woman is the ſole object of 
attention, and that is ſufficient. But if a ſecond 


41 


men 
be 


ues to 
till the 


company breaks 


* Things are changed ſince that time. By many circumſtan- 
ces one would ſuppoſe (hct etters to have been written above 
twenty years ago; bu: by their ſtyle, and the manners 
they deſcribe, one would conclude them to be of the lait 
century. 
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ne 
ſerve this excluſive privilege for the private re- 
r houſe ? 

is moſt certain that numberleſs ſecret con- 
nections muſt be prod 


ecable ; which by-the-bye, I do not believe. 
or how can any love exiſt where modeſty is 


be in a life which is at once deprived both of 
love and decency? But as the greateſt evi} which 
theſe ſlaves to dithpation have to fear, is the want 
of entertainment, the ladies are folicitous for a- 
muſement rather than love; and at- 
tendance is all they require; and provided their 
danglers are aſſiduous, they are indifferent 
about the violence or ſincerity of their paiſon. 
The words lave and lover are entirely baniſhed 
even from the moſt private intercourſe of the 
ſexes, and are ſunk into oblivion with the darts 
and flames of ancient romance. 

It would ſeem as if the whole order of natural 
ſenſations were here reverſed. A girl is to have 
no feelings, paſſions, or attachments; that pri- 
vilege is reſerved for the married women, and 
excludes no paramour except their hutbands. 
The mother had better have twenty lovers, than 


their romances, which are univerſally read for 
inſtruction, are full of it; and there appears no- 
titing ſhocking in its conſequences, provided the 
lovers do not render themſelves contemptible by 
their fidelity. O Julia! there are many wo- 
men in this city who have defiled their marri- 
age-bed 2 hundred times, yet would preſume, 
with the voice of impunity, to flander an union 
like ours, that is yet unſullied with infidelity. 
One would be apt to imagine, that in Paris 

age is a different inſtitution from what it 

is in other parts of the world: they call it a fa- 
crament, and yet it has not half the power of a 
common contract. It appears to be nothing 
more than a private agreement between two 


Per- 
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to hive together, to bear the fame name, 
and acknowledge the fame children ; but who, 
m other have no authority one over the 
other. If a huſband here ſhould pretend to be 
offended with the ill conduct of his wiſe, he 
would be as generally deſpiſed, as if, in our 
„ he was to take no notice of her ſcan- 


being pu- 
ving imitated the infidclity of their 
what better effect can be ex - 
an union in which their hearts were 
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There are, I am told, 


ll, "other chin, to live among theſe diſcarded 
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ers? Live among them, fays he, wh 


— —_—_— to her ever after; and 


they ſhould, by chance, take it into their heads 
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gin anew, 


they would have to be- 
and would hardly be able to recc!- 


lect 
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left that they had ever been acquainted. I un- 
derſtand you, faid I; but I have ſome difficulty 
in reconciling theſe extravagancies. I cannot 
conceive, how it is poſlible, after ſuch a tender 
union, to ſee each other with indifference; how 
the heart can avoid palpitation, even at the 
name of a perſon once beloved; why they do 
not tremble when theyjmeet. You make me 
laugh, fays he, with your tremblings; and fo you 
would have our ladies continually fainting away. 

Suppreſs a part of this caricature repreſenta- 
tion; place my Julia in oppoſition to the reſt, 
and remember the fincerity of my heart : I have 
nothing more to add. | 

It muſt be confefſed, however, that many of 
theſe difagreeable impreſſions 


mankind are generally diſguiſed, and that in ſo- 
ciety they appear different from what they really 
are. This is particularly true in Paris with re- 


ine, you behold only a phantom of the faſhion : 
& » 
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Jour, air, look, language, manners, every thing 
in ſhort is aſſumed; fo that, if you were to ſee 
her in her natural ſtate, you would not know 
her to be the ſame creature. But this univerſal 
maſk is by no means to her advantage; for na- 
bſtirutes are ever inferior to herſelf. Be- 
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of the ſex, I could not help lamenting, that fo 


many amiable women ſhould want reaſon, only 
becauſe it is their humour to reject it. I per- 
cerved alſo that their natural graces began infen- 
ſibly to efface the artificial airs of the city: for, 
wit deſign, our manner is y influ- 
enced by the nature of our diſcourſe; and it is 
impoſhble to introduce much coquettiſh grimace 
in a rational converfation. They appeared much 
more handſome after they grew indifferent about 
itz and I perceived, that in order to pleaſe, 
need only not diſguiſe themſelves. Hence, 
am apt to conclude, that Paris, the pretended 
ſeat of taſte, is of all places in the world that in 
which there is the leaſt, fince all their — 
of pleaſing are deſtructive of real 
We continued thus four or days, 
ſatisfied with each other, and with ourſelves. 
Inſtead of fairing Paris and i its follies, we for- 

both. Our whole care was to promote the 

ineſs of our little ſociety. We wanted no 
ill-natured wit of farcaſm to excite our mirth ; 
i Jr hen | like your couſin's, was the e- 
fect of good h 


umour. 
I had yet another reaſon to be confirmed in 
my good opinion of theſe females. Frequently, 


in the very midſt of our enjoyment, a perſon 
would come in ab: uptly and whiſper the lady of 
the houſe. She left - & room, ſhut eric up 
in her cloſet, and continued writing a conſider - 
able time. It was natural to ſuppoſe, that her 
heart was in this correſpondence; and 
of this one of the company gave a hint, which, 
however, was rather ill received; a proof at 


leaſt, that though the might polhibly have no Jo- 


vers, 


i ju 
of my ſurpriſe, when I was inſormed that theſe 
ſuppoſed Pariſian ſuitors were no other than the 


mily; a third groaning under a law-fuit with a 
powerful neighbour; a fourth ruined by a ftorm 
of hail, was going to be dragged to priſon. In 
ſhort, cach had fome petition to make, cach 


are agreed, that, provided you exclude the fa- 
ſhionable topic, there is no country in the world 
whoſe women have more knowledge, talk more 
ſenſibly, with more jud and are more ca- 
of giving advice. If from the Spaniſh, Ita- 
or German ladies we ſhould take the jar- 
gon of and wit, what would there re- 

ain of there converfation? and you, my Julia, 
are not ignorant how it is in general wah our 
country- 
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country- women. But if, with a French woman, 
2 man has reſolution to give up his pretenfions 
to gallantry, and to draw her out of that favou- 
rite fortreſs, the will then make a virtue of ne- 
— and. arming herſelf with reaſon, will 
fight in the open field. With regard 
to their gocdneſs of heart, I will not inſtance 
their zeal to ſerve their friends; for, as with the 
reſt of mankind, that may partly proceed from 
ſelf love. But though generally love no- 
body but themſelves, long habit will frequently 

ren 
ip. Thoſe who have conſtancy enough to fi 
—— —— com- 
tinue it to the end of their lives, and they will 
then love their old friends with more 


One common accuſation the women 
of this country is, that they do every thing, and 
be obſerved/ in the pare 2 


Ld why that the heart has no in 
commerce between the two ſexes; for the 
lay ofthe Frencd hes given to the women == 
univerſal power, which ſtands in no need of ten- 
derneſs to ſupport it. Every thing depends up- 
on the ladies; all things are done either 14 — 


or for them: 9 

fortune, are equally under their dominion ks 
have no value, nor authors any eſteem, but what 
the ladies are pleaſed to allow them. Their de- 


crees are abſolute as well in — 


. 


ceit judgment as in thoſe of the moſt trivial taſte. 
Poetry, criticiſm, hiſtory, philoſophy, politics, 
are all calculated for the 14 — and even the 
Bible itſelf has latel metamorphoſed into 
a polite romance. * 


public affairs their inf u 


be monſtrous for a man to refuſe any thing to a 
lady, even though ſhe were his wiſe. 


i 


LIE” 
47115 


they are, in fone of Ade, ex- 
, Al men who are bur- 


il 
1 
Þ 
15 


BE 
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they do not ſcruple to ſteal a few mo- 
ir pleaſures, and devote them to 


11 


not 

own friend. 

very body 

can more 
tute of real is not 
ſo much to il? After all, 
it muſt be inati are 
not do a great deal 
of gobd 1111112 
that ins of huma- 
i in Paris; and 
the men ava- 


| 


7 
Lf 
22 
1 
if þ 
b 
1 
T 


romances, whoſe authors are, perhaps, too apt 
to ſtumble upon thoſe foibles irom which they 
themſelves are not exempt, rather than the vir- 
tues they happen not to poſſeſs ; who, inſtead of 
encouraging their rgaders by praifing their real 
virtues, amuſe themſelves with painting imagi- 
nary characters too perfect for imitation, Ro- 
mances are perhaps the laſt means of inſtruc- 
tion than remains to a corrupt people. It were 
to be wiſhed that none were ſuffered to pre- 


pare 
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pare this medicine but men of honeſt princi- 
ples and true fenfibility ; authors, whoſe wri- 
tings ſhould be a picture of their own hearts; 
who, inſtead of fixing virtue in the heavens, be- 
the reach of our nature, would, by ſmooth - 
ing the way, inſenſibly tempt us out of the gulph 
of vice. | 
But to return to the Pariſian ladies; concern- 
ing whom I do not by any means agree in the 
common opinion. They are univerſally allow- 
ed to have the moſt enchanting addreſs, the 
moſt ſeducing manner; to be the molt refined 
coquets, to poſſeſs the moſt ſublime gallantry, 
and the art of pleaſing to a ſuperlative degree. 
For my part, I think their addreſs ſhocking, 
their coquettiſh airs diſguſting, and their man- 
ner extremely immodeſt. I ſhould imagine that 
the heart ſhould ſhrink back at all their ad van- 
ces; and I can never be perſuaded, that they 
can for a ſingle moment talk of love, without 
ſhewing themſelves incapable of either fecling or 
ring it. 
On * other hand, we find them reprefented 
as frivolous, artful, falſe, thoughtful, incon- 
ſtant, talking well, but without reflection or 
ſentiment, and ing all their merit in 
idle chit-chat. But to me all this appears to be 
as external as their rouge or their hoop-petti- 
coats. 'There are a kind of faſhionable vices 
which are ſuppoſed nece ſſary at Paris, but which 
are not incompatible with ſenſe, reaſon, huma- 
nity, and good nature. Theſe ladies are, in 
many caſes, more diſcreet, and leſs given to 
tattling than thoſe of any other country. They 


are better inſtructed, and the things they oy 
re 
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have a effect upon their judgment. 
In ſhort, if 1 diſlike them for having disfigu- 
red the charaQtriſtics of their fer, Fe. 
ſteem them for thoſe virtues in which they re 


my heart had doen capable of any other attach- 
ment than that for which it was created, I ſhould 
never have taken a wife or miſtreſs in Paris; 
but ſhould gladly have choſen a friend, and fuch a 
treaſure might poſubly have conſoled me for the 
want of the others *. 


6—— — 


LETTER LXXXVIL 
To JULIA. 


Ixcx your letter was received, I have been 
daily with Mr Silveſter, to ſee aſter the 
ſmall packet: but my inpatience has been feven 
times diſappointed. At length, however, on 
the eighth time of going, I reccived it; and 
no ſooner did I get it into my hands, than, 
without ſtaying to pay the poſtage, even with- 
n aſking what it came to, or ſpeaking a word 
body, I ran with it out of doors; and, 

as if | had been out of my fenſcs, paſſed by the 
ge of m though it ſtood open be- 
G © fore 
1 ſhall not of this letter; but I doubt 
much, whether a judgment which fo liberally allows them the 


qualitics they defpilc, and denies them thoſe which they va- 
lu, will be pleaſing w ihe French id | 


2 


regret I uſe them even 
ſome diſtant viſits ; for my legs are good, 


7 


fk 


almighty love: the more it ſurpaſſes my con- 
ception, the more it enchants my heart; and 
one of the greateſt p it gives me ariſes 
from its myſtery. 
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Arrived at *- bs - » I flew to 
my chamber, the door, threw myſelf out 
of breath into 2 chair, and with a trembling 


my ſuggeſtions are 
r * wg nba 
ha. ———O love! your divine image is 
before me! I Bren Þ on charms! 


Jeli 
nov w» — my life, and which heavcu in 
its anger beſtowed on me only to take them a- 
way. Alas! the next inſtant undeceives me: 
the pangs of abſence throb with increafed vio- 
lence, aiter the agreeable deluſion which ſuſ- 

them is vaniſhed; and I am in the ſtate 
of thoſe miſerable wretches, whoſe tortures are 

G 2 


IC» 
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remitted only to render them the more cruel. 
Heavens! what flames have not my eager eyes 
darted on this unexpected object? how has the 
fight of it rouzed in me thoſe impetuous emo- 
tions, which your preſence uſed to produce! O, 
my Julia ! were it poſſible for this taliſman to 
tranſmit to your ſenſes the phrenzy and illuſion 
of mine But why is it not poſſible ? why 
may not thoſe impreſſions, which the mind darts 
forth with ſuch rapidity, reach as far as Julia? 
Ah, my charming triend! wherever you are, 
or howcrer employed; at the time I am writ- 
ing, at the time your portrait receives the fame 
homage I pay to the real object of my adora- 
tion, do you not perceive your charming face 
bedewed with the tears of love and forrow? do 
y-u not feel the ardour of a lover's kiſſes on 
your lips, ab ogy) and onde do you not 
low all over with the imparted from my 
ing lips? —— Ha! what is that? —— 
ſomebody knocks —— I will hide my trea- 
fure —— an impertinent breaks in upon me 
—accurſed be the cruel intruder, for interrup- 
ting me in tranſports fo delightful !—may he 
never be capable of love, — or may he be 
doomed like me to pine in abſence! 


LETTER LXXXVIL. 
Ta Mrs On. 


is to you, dear couſin, I am to give an ac- 
count of the French opera: for although 
you have not mentioned it in your own letters, 


and 
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and Julia has kept your ſecret, I am not at a 
loſs to whom to attribute that piece of curichity. 
have been once at the opera to fatisfy my- 
ago In ay ot a but am in Bw 
will be my excuſe for going no 

command me, indeed I can bear 
: Vow ſuffer, I can fleep there for 

ts cemely works and znazcbre is tw 
2 10 e 
a 1 an account of what is 
id of it here; the opinion of the connoiſſeurs 

perhaps rectify mine, where I happen to 
miſtaken. 


The French opera paſſes at Paris for the moſt 
pompous, the moſt deli the moſt wen- 
derful entertainment that was ever 


reſpect to theſe, it may be dan- 
not to diſſemble one's thoughts, as the 
* muſic is ſupported by an inquifition no 


an ſevere. Indeed, the firſt 1eY- 
— hi —_— are taught, 1s, that foreign- 
ers univerſally allow that nothing in the whole 


world is fo fine as the opera at Paris. The truth 
is, diſcreet people are filent upon this topic, be- 
cauſe they dare not laugh except among them- 

ſelves. 
It muit be allowed, however, that they re- 
preſeat at the opera, 8 a valt expence, not only 
3 al! 
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opera conſider him 
otherwiſe. kr ome co if os woes nnd 


who, to judge from themſelves, have any rea- 
S 
This opera, therefore, is not compoſed, as in 
other places, of a company of mercenaries, hi- 
ried to furniſh out an entertainment for the 
blic. It is true, they are paid by the public, 
and it is their buſineſs to attend the opera : but 
the nature of it is quite changed by its beco- 
ming a royal academy of muſic, a fort of fove- 
ceign tribunal that judges without appeal in its 
own cauſe, and is not very a 
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and integrity. Thus pop Bi bow cane 
qi Wd. 
words, and how a reſpeBtuble thie may do 
to that which leaſt deſerves it. 
members of this illuſtrious academy are 


degraded by their profeſſion : in revenge, 


: 


THI 


A 


111 


F 
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Fg 
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Fr, 


bxty years with honour, I left my hou 
Roman but bt, but ſball return to it this 

las f I bave lived a tao * 
— Sow — Face 


N 4 done him by Cæſar, who was pi 
dom with which he avenged his ofended honour, the affront 
he received at the circus, the meanneſs of Cicero in upbraid- 
ing him, with the ingenious and fatyrical reply of —_— 
are all preſerved by Aulus Gellius, and compoſe, in 2 
nion, the moſt curious and intereſting piece in bis 


our ſides with laughing. [The ſkies are repre- 
ſented by a parcel of bluiſh rags, hung up with 


wocd, nailed together in the form 
and ſuſpended by a ſtrong cord, 


r: acroſs the middle is faſtened a 
board, on which the deity fits a- ſtraddle; and 
in the front of it hangs a piece of coarſe canvaſs, 
bedaubed with paint, to repreſent the clouds 
that 
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that attend on this magnificent car. The bot - 
tom of this machine is illuminated by two or 
three ſtinking, unſnuffed candles, which, as of- 
ten as the celeſtial perſonage buſtles about and 
ſhakes his ſwing, ſmoke him delicioufly with 
incenſe worthy ſuch a divinity. 

As theſe chariots are the moſt conſiderable 
machines of the opera, you may judge by them 
of the reſt. A troubled fea is made of long 


Pi pow 
ne of 6 de andete falling 
cracker at the end of a ſquib. 
The ſtage is furniſhed with little ſquare trap- 
doors; which, opening on give no- 
tice that the infernal demons are comi of 


5 


8 
wo 
8 


F 
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They know nothing of this in Italy; the public woul | 
not ſuffer it, and thus the entertainment is ſubject to leit ex- 
pence : it would coſt tov much to be thus ilþtervetl. 


Rept 
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der lungs with wende n the mean ime 


Think how well this manner of finging is a- 
all the ſoft and tender writings 
of Quinault. Imagine the muſes, loves, and 
imagine Venus herſelf, expreſſing her 
in this delicate manner, and judge 
of the effects. As to their devils, let us leave 
their muſic to ſomething infernal enough to ſuit 
it: as alſo that of their magicians, conjurers, . 
and witches; all which, however, meet with 


a noiſe the moſt doleful and inſupportable that 
I ever heard in my life, and which I couid ne- 
ver bear half an hour together withour getting 
a violent head-ach. All this forms a tpecies of 
pſalmody, which has commonly neither time 
nor tune. But when, by accident, they hit on 
an air a little lively, the feet of the audience are 
immediately in motion, and the whole houſe 
thunders with their clattermg. The pit in par- 
ticular, with much pains and a great noiſe, al- 
ways imitate a certain performer in the orche- 
ſtra . Delighted to perceive for a 3 


Le Buch. ren. 
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that cadence which they fo ſeldom feel, they 
ſtrain their cars, voice, hands, feet, and in ſhort 
their whole body, to keep that time which is 
every moment ready to eſcape them. Inſtead of 
this, the Italians and Germans, who are more 
eaſily affected with the meaſures of their muſic, 
puriue them without any effort, and have never 
any occaſion to beat time: at leaſt, Regianino 
has often told me, that, at the opera in Italy, 
where the muſic is fo affecting and lively, you 
will never fee, or hear, in the orcheſtra or a- 
mong the ſpectators, the leaſt motion of cither 
hands or feet. But in this country every thing 
evinces the dulineſs of their mulical organs : 
their voices are harſh and unpleafing, theic 
tones affected and drawling, and their tranfi- 
tions hard and diſſonant: there is no cadence 
nor in their ſongs ; their martial inftru- 
ments, the fites of the infantry, the trumpets of 
the cavalry, their horns, their hautboys, the 
ballad-fingers in the ftreets, and the fidicrs in 
their public-houſes, have all ſomething fo hor- 
ribly grating as to ſhock the moſt indelicate ear *. 
All talents are not beſtowed cn the fame men, 
and the French in general are of all the people 
in Europe thoſe who have the leaſt aptitude for 
muſic. Lord B-— pretends, that che Engliti 
have as little: but the difference is, that they 
know it, and care nothing about the matter; 
whereas the French give up a thouſand jutt pre- 
tenfions, and will fubmit to be cenſured in any 

Vo. II. I H other 


* The light airs of ihe French muſic have not lcen naaptly 
comparcd to 2 cow's courant, or the hobblings of a tut ne 
attempting to fly. 


36 


other poin 
are not the firſt muſicians in the wor 
are even people at Paris who 
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tivation of muſic as the concern of the ſtate, 
aps becauſe the i of Timo- 
theus's lyre was fo at However this be, 
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taſte no better. Butto return ro m defcription. 
The ballets, which are the moſt 


2 while the audience 
in the pit are kept ſtanding. From theſe inter- 
— ————— that the charac- 
of the piece are quite forgotten, and always 

hs hs ſpectators are kept at actors, 
that are looking at ſomething elſe. The faſhion 
of theſe interludes is very ſimple. If the prince 
» ome tran Finnie ten aiety of 
his difpoſition, and is a dance; if he is diſplea- 
ſed, it is contrived in order to bring him to 
temper again, and it is a dance. I know not 
whether it be the faſhion at ccurt to make a ball 
for the entertainment of the king when he is 
out of humour; but this I know, with refp<c: 
to 
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to our opera kings, that one cannot ſufficiently 
admire their itoical firmneis and philoſophy, in 
fitting fo tranquil to fee comic dances and at- 
tend to ſongs, while the fate of their kingdoms, 
crowns, and lives, is ſometimes determined be- 
hind the fcenes. But they have beſides many 
other occaſions for the introduction of danccs ; 
the molt ſerious actions of human lite are here 
performed in a dance. The parions dance, the 
ſoldiers dance, the gods dance, the devils dance, 
the mourners dance at their funerals, and m 
thort all their characters dance upon all occa- 
ſions. 

Dancing is thus the fourth of the fine arts em- 
ployed in the conſtitution of the lyric drama; 
the other three arc arts of imitation. And what 
is imitated in dancing? nothing. It is there- 
fore toreign to the purpoſe; for what buſineſs *3 
there for minuets or rigadoons in a tragedy? Nay, 
I will venture to ſay, dancing would be equally 
abſurd in ſuch compoſitions, even though ſome- 
thing was imitate by it: for of all the dramatic 
unities, the moſt indliſpenſibie is that of languige 
or expreſſion; and an opera maile up partly cr 
ſinging, partly of dancing, is even more ridica- 
lous than that in which they fing halt French 
hall Italian. | 

Not content to introduce dancing as an cflcn- 
tial part of the compoſition, they even attempt 
to make it the principal, having operas, which 
they call ballets, and which io badly anſwer 
their titie, that dancing is no leſs out of cha- 
racter in them than in all the reit. Moſt of 
theie ballets conſiſt of as many differenc ſubjects 
as acts; and theſe ſubjects are connected toge- 
| H 2 tner 
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ther by certain metaphyſical relations, of which 
the ſpectator would never form the leaſt ſuſpici- 
cn or conjecture, if the author did not care to 
appriſe him of it in the prologue. The ſeaſons, 
ages, ſcuſes, elements, are the ſubjects of a 
dance; but I ſhould be glad to know what pro- 
pricty there is in all this, or what ideas can 
this means be conveyed to the mind of the ſpec- 
tator? Some of them again are purely allegori- 
cal, as the carnival, the folly, and are the moſt 
intolerable of all; becauſe with a good deal of 
wit and fineſſe, they contain neither ſentiment, 
deſcription, plot, buſineſs, nor any thing that 
can either intereſt the audience, ſet off the mu- 
Lc to advantage, flatter the paſſions, or heighten 
the illußon. In tbeſe pretended ballets, the ac- 
tion of the piece is performed in ſinging; the 
dancers continually finding occaſion to break in 
pon the üngers, though without meaning Or 
detign. The reſult of all this, however, is, that 
thete ballets being leſs intereſting than their 
tragedics, theſe i ions are little remarked. 
Were the piece itſelf more affecting, the ſpec- 
tutor would be more offended; but the one de- 
tet ſerves to hide the other, and, in order to 
prevent the ſpectators being tired with the dan- 
cinz, the authors artfully contrive it fo that the 
piece itſelf may the more heartily tire them. 
This would lead me inſenſibly to make fome 
inquirics into the true compoſition of the lyric 
drama, but theſe would be too prolix to be com- 
prifet in this letter; I have therefore written a 
Virtle diiſertation on that ſubject, which you will 
ſind incloſ-d, and may communicate to Regia- 
nin. I thall owly add, with reſpect Sw 
r 
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ſhould hardly have believed, had not I feen it, 
that there could be found artiſts weak enough to 
attempt an imitation of the chariot of the fun, 


or ſpectator fo childiſh as to go to fee it. Bru- 
yere could not conceive how ſo fine a fight as 
the opera could be tirefome. For my part, who 
am no Bruyere, I can conceive it very well; 
and will maintain, that to every man who has 
a true taſte for the fine arts, the French muſic, 
their danci 23 
together, compoſe the moſt tireſome repreſenta- 
tation in the world. After all, perhaps the 
French do not deſerve a more entertain- 
ment, eſpecially with reſpect to the perform- 
ance: not becauſe they want ability to judge of 
what is good, but becauſe the bad pleates them 
better. For, as they love rather to cenſure than 
applaud, the pleafure of criticifing compenſates 
tor every defect; and had rather laugh 
after they get home, than be plcaſed with the 
piece during the repreſentation. 


o- - _— — 
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LETTER LXXXIX. 


From JULIA. 


Ry 


YE5, yes I fee it well: the happy Julia is 
ttill dear to you, till enjoys your love; the 
H 3 fame, 
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ſame fire that once fparkled in 
th your laſt letter, and kindles all 
ardour of mine. Yes, my friend, in vain doth 
fortune feparate us; let our 
to cach other, let us preſerve by ſuch a comm 
nication their natural warmth againſt the chil- 
ling coldneſs of abſence and deſpair; and let 
very thing that tends to looſen the ties 
ſections, ferve only to draw 
bind them more faſt. 
You will ſmile at 
you, that ſince the 
experienced ſomething 


hundred times a-day am I ſeized, when alone, 
with a fit of trembling, as if you were before 
me. I imagine you are gazing on my portrait, 
and am fooliſh enough to feel, in conceit, the 
impreſſion of thoſe kiſſes and careſſes you beſtow 
on it. Sweet illuſion ! charming effects of fan- 
cy! the laſt reſource of the unbappy. Oh, if 
it be poſſible, be to us a pleaſing ſubſtitute for 
reality! you are yet ſomething to thoſe to whom 
real happineſs is wanting. 

As to the manner in which J obtained the 

rtrait, it was indeed the contrivance of love; 

t, believe me, if it were that mine could 
work miracles, it would not have made choice 
of this. I will let you into the ſecret. We had 
here ſome time a miniature painter, on his 
return from Italy: he brought letters from Lord 
B-——, who perhaps, in fending him, had fome 
view to what has happened. K 
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would each have one of me, 
LETTER XC. 
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im 
artiſt not to have been exact in every thing that 
on himſelf. For inftance, he has 
brought the hair roo far forward on the temples, 
which gives the forehead a leſs agreeable and 
delicate air. He has alſo forgotten two or three 
little veins, feen through the tranſparent kin 
in winding branches of purple, referabling thoſe 
of the Iris we once ſtood admiring in the gar- 
dens of Clarens. "The colouring of the cheeks 
is alſo too near the eyes, and is not ſoſtrned in- 
to that glowing bluth of the roſe toward the 
lower part of the face, which diſtinguiſhes the 
lovely original. One would take it for an artiſi- 
ctal rouge, plaiftered on like the carmine of the 
French ladies. Nor is this detect a ſmall one, 
as 
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as it makes the appear leſs ſoſt, and the 
looks more bold. * 
But tell me, what has he done with thoſe dim - 
wherein the little cupids lurk at the corners 
your mouth, and which in my fortunate 
days I ufed to ſtifle with kiſſes? He has not gi- 
their beauty to theſe charming lips. 
not given the mouth that agreeable ſe - 
ious turn, which, changing in an inſtant into a 
ſmile, ravithes the heart with inconceivable cn- 
chantment, with an inſtantaneous rapture which 
cannot be expreſſed. It is true, your portrait 
cannot paſs from the ſerious to a fmile. This is, 
alas! the very * of which I complain. To 
— all ms ſhould be drawn e- 
init of ras life. _ 
t to pats over the injuſtice the painter has 


the man a ftatue!——he has foi got the little 
ſcar under your lip; he has made your hair and 
eye-brows of the fame colour ; which they are 
not. Your eye-brows are more upon the cheſ- 
nut, and your hair rather of the aſh colour. 


Biouda tefta, occhi axurri e bruno cig/i9, 

2 blue eyes, and eye - brows lovely 
He has made the lower part of the face ex- 

aftiy oval; not obſerving the ſmall hollow be- 


tween your cheeks and 2 which makes their 
out 
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out lines leſs regular and more 2 - Theſe 
are the moſt palpable defects; but he has omit- 
ted ſeveral others, for which I owe him no good- 
will: for I am not only in love with your beau- 
ties, but with Julia herſelf juſt as the is. If you 
would not be obliged for any cha m to the pen- 
cil, I would nct have you lofe by it the ſmalleſt 
defect : my heart can never be aftected by charms 
that are not your own. 

With reſpect to the drapery, I ſhall take the 
more notice of it, as, whether in a diſhabille or 
otherwiſe, I have ever feen you drriled with more 
taſte than you are in the portrait: the head- dreſs 
is too large; you will tay it is compolcd only 
of flowers; that is truc; but there are too ma- 
ny. Do not you remember the ball, at which 
you were drefſed like a country girl, and your 
couſin told me I danced like a philoſopher? you 
had then no other head-dreſs than your long 
treſſes, turned up end faſtened at top with a 
golden bodkin, in the manner of the villagers 
of Berne. No, the fun in all its radiance diiplays 
not half that juſtre with which you then ſtruck 
the eyes and captivated hearts oi the beholders; 
and iurely there is no one who ſaw you that day 
that can ever forget you during his whole life. 
It is thus, my Julia, your head ought to have 
been drefſed. It is your charming hair that 
ſhould adorn your face, and not thoſe ſpreading 
roles. Tell my couſin, for I ditcover her choice 
and direction, that the flowers with which ſhe 
has thus covered and profaned your treſſes, are 
in no better taite than thoſe ſhe gathers in 4- 
danis. One might overlook them, did they ſerve 

23 
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ther; but, to ſay the truth, I think you are too 
carelefly drefled. The portrait of Julia ſhould 
be modeſt as herſelf. Theſe hidden charms 
ſhould be facred to love. You fay the painter 
drew them from his imagination. I believe it; 
I believe it. Had he caught the leaſt 
glimpſe of thine, his eyes would have gazed on 
them for ever, but his hand would not have at- 
tempted to paint them; why was it — 
the raſh artiſt ſhould form them in imagination 
This was not only an offence againit de d 
but I will maintain it alſo to be want of tale. 
Yes, your countenance is too mcdeſt to ſupport 
the diforder of your breaſt ; it is plain that one 
of theſe objects ought to hinder the other from 
being ſeen : it is the privilege of love alone to 
fee both together; and when its glowing hand 
uncovers the charms that modeſty conceals, the 
ſweet confuſion of your eyes ſhews that you for- 
get not that you expoſe them. 
are the eriticiſms that a continual atten- 
tion has occaſioned me to make on your por- 
trait: in conſequence of which I have formed a 
deſign to alter it, agreeable to my own ideas. 
I have communicated my intentions to an able 
maſter, and from what he has already done, I 
hope ſoon to fre you more like yourſelf. For 
fear of ſpoiling the picture, however, we try 
our alterations firſt on a copy, which 1 have 
made him take; and we do not moke them in 
the original till we are quite ſure 64 their effect. 
Although 
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I deſign but indiffer ons ay 

cannot help odmiring the fubcilty on oe 
vations ; but he does not know that love, who 
dictates them, is a greater maſter than he. I 
ſeem to him alſo ſometimes very whimſical: he 
tells me I am the firſt lover that ever choſe to 
hide objects which others think cannot be too 
much expoſed ; and when I anfwer him, it is in 
order to have a full view of you that I dreſs you 
up with ſo much care, he ſtares at me as it he 
thought me a fool. Ah! my Julia, how much 
— — — if I could 
but find out the means to ditplay in it your mind, 
as well as your face; to paint at once your mo- 
deſty and your charms! what would not the 
latter gain by ſuch an amendment ! at preſent 
thoſe only are fecn which the painter imagined, 
and the raviſhed ſpectator thinks them ſuch as 
they are. I know not what fecret enchantment 
is about your perſon, but every thing that touch- 
es you ſcems to partake of its virtue: one need 
only perceive the hem of your garment to re- 
vere the wearer of it. One perceives in your 
dreis how the vail of the graces affords a cover- 
ing to the model of beauty; and the taſte of your 
modeſt apparel difplays to the mind all thoſe 
charms it conceals. 
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LETTER XCL 


To JuL1a. 


UL1a! OJulia! you whom once could call 
mine, though now I profane your virtuous 


name! 
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name | my pen drops from my trembling hand; 
the paper is blotted with my tears; I can hard- 
ly trace the firſt words of a letter, which ought 
never to be written; alas! I can neither ſpeak 
nor be filent. Come, thou dear and reſpecta - 
ble image of my love; come, purify and ſtrength- 
en a heart depreſſed with ſhame and torn to pie- 
ces by remorſe. Support my refolution that 
fails me, and give my contrition the power to 
avow the involuntary crime which thy abſence 
has led me to commit. 

How contemptible will you think me! yet 
cannot you hold me in greater contempt than I 
do myſelf. Abject as I may feem in your eyes, 
I am yet a hundred times more fo in my own : 
for, in reflecting on my own demerits, my great- 
eſt mortification is to ſee, to feel you ſlill in my 
heart, in a place henceforward fo little worthy 
of your image; and to think that the remem- 
brance of the trueſt pleaſures of love could not 
prevent me from falling into a fnare that had no 
lure, from being led into a crime that preſented 
no temptation. 

So excethive is my confuſion, that I am afraid, 
even in recurring to your clemency, leſt the per- 
uſal of the lines in which I conteſs my guilt 
ſhould offend you. Let your purity and chaltity 
forgive me a recital which ſhould have fpa- 
red your modeſty, were it not the means to 
expiate, in ſome degree, my inſidelity. I know 
I am unworthy of your goodneſs: I am vile, 
baſe, and deipicable ; but I will not be an hypo- 
crite, or deceive you; for I hal rather you ſhould 
deprive me of your love, and even life itſelt, 
than -v; wat. -whaads moment. Leſt 
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I ſhould be tempted, therefore, to ſeek excuſes 
to palliate my crime, which will only render 
me the more criminal, I will confine myſelf to 
an exact relation of what has happened to me; 
a relation that ſhall be as fincere as my repent- 
ance, which is all I ſhall fay in my detence. 

I had commenced acquaintance with fome of- 
ficers in the guards, and other young people a- 
mong my countrymen, in whom I found a good 
innate diſpoſition, which I was forry to fee 
ſpoiled by the imitation of I know not what 
falſe airs, which nature never deſigned for them. 
at me in their turn, for preſer - 
ving in Paris the ſimplicity of our ancient Hel- 
vetian manners; and, conſtruing my maxims 
and behaviour into an indirect cenſure of theirs, 
reſolved to make me a convert to their own 
practices, at all hazards. After ſeveral attempts 
which did net ſucceed, they made another too 
well concerted to fail of fucccſs. Yeſterday 
morning they came to me with a ro 
go ſup with the lady of a certain colonel they 
mentioned; who, from the report, they were 
pleaſed to ſay, of my good ſenſe, had a great 
defire to be acquainted with me. Fool enough 
to give into this idle ſtory, I repreſented to 
them the propricty of firſt making her a viſit; 
but they laughed at my punctilios, telling me 
the frankneſs of a Swiſs did not at all agree with 
ſuch formality, and that ſo much ceremony 
would only ſerve to give her a bad opinion of 
me. At nine o'clock then in the evening we 
waited on the lady. She came out to receive 
us on the ſtair- caſe, through an exceſs of civility 
which I had never ſeen practiſed before. Ha- 

ving 
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The miſtreſs of 
the houſe appeared handfome, though a little 
paſt her pri 


z their dreſs, which was rich 


Sk 


enou of fanery in it than taſte ; 
but I have already obſerved to you that this is 
not a ſure ſign by which to judge of the condi- 
tion of the women of this 

The firſt 
cuſtom i 
turn them into 
ſome. 
ſoon as 


inal 
fl 


1 


up their 
GY knew none of them, I 
ſhare in the converfation. Never be- 
hear 


a 
FM 


Tir 
Tre 


peo- 
ir names than by their profef- 
in which almoſt every man of rank in 
my has fume other title of diſtinction be- 
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of indecent familiarity, they laughed and whiſ- 
pered every time they looked at me, while the 
hdy of the houſe aſked me the fituation of my 
heart, with a certain boldneſs of manner not 
at all adapted to make a conqueſt of it. The 
table was ſpread, and that freedom which ſeems 
to make no diſtinCtion of perſons, but general- 
ly puts every one without defign in the proper 

ce, fully convinced me what fort of — 

was in. But it was too late to recede: 

ting my confidence therefore in my averſion, I 
determined to apply that evening to obſer vation, 
and to employ in the ſtudy of that order of wo- 
men, the only opportunity I ever had, or might 
have. Little, however, was the fruit of my ob- 
ſervation. They were fo inſenſible to their pre- 
fent fituation, ſo void of apprehenſions for the 


were DEC of feeling it. They appeared 
rapacious after every thing that could 

their avarice : and, excepting w ＋ AT 
their intereſt, 1 heard not a word drop from 
their lips that came from the heart. I was aſto- 
niſhed to think how men, not abandoned like 


themſclves, could ſupport fo diſguſtful a b 
It were, in my n, the moſt cruel puniſh- 


opinion, 
ment that could be inflicted, to oblige them to 
kecp ſuch company. 
We fat a long while at ſupper, and the com- 
pany at length began to grow noify. For'want 
of love, the wine went briſkly round to inflame 


the gueſts: the diſcourſe was not tender but 
| I- 
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purſues me wherever I go. 

But how ſhall I now dare to think of her? —a- 
las! it is impoſſible to eraſe your image from 
my heart; let me then ſtrive to conceal it there. 
The noiſe, the diſcourſe I heard, together 
with the objects that prefented themſelves to my 
view, infſenfibly inflamed me; my two neigh- 
bours plied me inceffantly with wine. I found 
my head confuſed, and, though I drank all the 
while a good deal of water in my wine, I now 
took more water, and at length determined to 
drink water only. It was then I perceived the 
6— 2-30 me was white wine, 
3 5 


tirely. Nicken 
ready done, and the intoxicating effects of what 
I had already drank foon deprived me of the lit- 
tle ſenſe that remained. I was ſupriſed, in re- 
covering my ſenſes, to find myſelf in a retired 
cloſet, locked in the embraces of one of thoſe 
creatures I had ſupped with, and in the fame 
inſtant had the mortification to find myſelf as 
criminal as I could poſſibly be. 

I have finiſhed this horrible relation. Would 
to heaven it might never more offend your eyes, 
nor torture my memory! O Julia! from thee I 
wait my doom: I implore your ſeverity; I me- 
rit it. Whatever be my puniſhment, it will be 
neee 


LETTER XCIL 
The ANSWER. 


EST 2 = oe fr ef having offended 
Your letter rather excited my grief 
than my anger. It is not me, it is yourſelf 
have offended, by a debauch in which the 
had no ſhare. I am at this, however, but 
the more afflicted ; for I had much — 2 
mould affront Julia than debaſe yourſelf; and 
the injury you have done to your own 
that only which I cannot forgive. 
To regard only the fault of which you accuſe 
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to have engaged attention? Was it worth 
——— (> mn qt +- by 
arities of manners and decorum, which ten years 
hence will no longer exiſt ; while the unaltera- 
ble fprings of the human heart, the conſtant 
and workings of the paſſions, have eſcaped 
your reſearches ? Let us turn to your letter con- 
cerning women; in what have you inſtructed 
me to know them? You have given indeed a de- 
feription of their dreſs, which all the world 
might be as well acquainted with; and have 
and behaviour of ſome, as alſo of the irregulari- 
ties of a few others, which you have unjuſtly 
attributed to them all, as if no of virtu- 
ous ſentiments was to be found in Paris, and e- 
woman flaunted about there in her chariot, 

fat in the front boxes. Have you told me 
any thing that can throw real light upon their 
true character, taſte, or maxims? and is it not 
that in deſcribing the women of a coun- 
try, a man of fenſe ſhould omit what regards 
their domeſtic concerns and education of their 
children? The only circumftance in that letter 
characteriſtic of its author is the apparent fatif- 
faction with which you commend the goodneſs 
of their natural diſpoſition, which, I muſt con- 
feſs, doth honour to yours. And yet you have 
in that done no more than barely rendered ju- 
ſlice to the ſex in general? for in what country 
are not gentleneſs of manners and compaſſion 


for the diſtreſſed the amiable qualities of the wo- 

men! 
What a difference had there been in the pic- 
ture, if you had deſcribed what mung 
er 
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rather than what you had heard; or, at leaſt, if 
you had only conſulted people of ſenſe on the 
occaſion? Was it for you, who have taken fo 
much pains to cultivate your genius, to throw 


and — not to imitate, but 
ſeduce and corrupt them? You lay a ſtr 
the equality of age, with which you ſhould have 
nothing to do; and forgot that of ſenſe and 
knowledge, which is more eſſential. 
In ſpite of your violent are certain- 
CEIRESIS 092 BEES; and, not- 
* of judgment, 

t — fo implicitely 
permic your converſe with, that cannot 
keep company with young people of your own 
age without condeſcending to become a mere 
infant in their hands. 'Thus you miſtake in your 
choice of proper companions, and debaſe yourſelf 
— 


» pa you with having been in- 
ad is tw © Gd houſe ; but 
with having been conducted thither by a party 
of young officers, who ought never to — 
known you ; or at leaſt, whom you ſhould ne- 
ver have permitted to direct your — 
As to your project of making them converts to 
your own principles, I diſcover in it more zeal 
than prudence ; if you are of too ferious a turn 


to be their companion, you are too young to be 
their tutor, and you ought not to think of reform- 


ing 
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ing others till there is nothing leſt to reform in 
yourſelf. 

The next fault, which is of more moment and 
leſs pardonable, is to have paſſed voluntarily the 
evening in a ſo unworthy of you, and not 
to have left houſe the moment you knew 
what it was. Your excuſes on this head are 
mean and pitiful. You fay it was too late to 
recede : as if any decorum were neceſſary to be 
obſerved in ſuch a place, or as if decorum ought 
manners 
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dangers than the of a moment, and never 
was ſeen fo much timidity united to fo intrepid 


a mind. 
of precepts which 


Without 
you know beer than, I ſhall content myſelf 
a method more eaſy and fure, 
key aps, than all the arguments of philoſophy. 
This is, on ſuch occaſions, to make in thought 
a flight tranſpoſition of circumſtances, to anti - 


cipate a few minutes of time. If, at that un- 
fortunate ſupper, you had but fortified yourſelf 
againſt > moment's rallery, by the idea of the 
ſtate of mind you ſhould be in as foon as you 
got into the ſtreet ; had you repreſented to your- 
ſelf that inward contentment you ſhould fecl at 
having eſcaped the ſnares laid of vice, the con- 
ſcioufneſs of having avoided the danger, the 
pleaſure it would give to write me an ac- 
count of it, that which I ſhould myſelf receive 
in reading it; 5s it to be ſuppoſed all theſe cir- 
cumftances would not have over-balanced the 
1 I at for a moment; 


could you bet have foreſeen the conſequences 
But what is this mortification, which gives con- 
ſequence to the raillery of people for whom one 
has no eſteem ? This reflection would infallibly 
have faved you, in return for a moment's ima- 

diſgrace, much real and more durable 


remorſe, and ʒ it would have taved 
— why ſhould I diſſemble!) your friend, your 
ulia, many tears. 


You determined, you tell me, to apply that 
to obſervation. What an employment! 


wha obſervation ! How your excules make me 
biuſh ! 


A 
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bluſh ! Will you not alſo, when an opportuni- 
ty offers, have the fame curioſity to make obſer- 
vations on robbers in their dens ? and to fee the 
methods they take to ſeize their prey, and ſtrip 
the unhappy paſſengers that fall into their hands? 
you ignorant that there are objects too de- 
teſtable for a man of probity to look on, and that 
the indignation ot virtue cannot endure the fight 
of vice ? 

The ph remarks indeed the public 
licentiouſneſs which he cannot prevent; he fees 
it, and his countenance betrays the concern it 
gives him : but as to that of individuals, he ei- 
N yt py ay wo 
fight, leſt he ſhould give it a fanction by his 
preſence. 

Befides, what neceſſity was there to be 
witneſs of ſuch ſcenes, in order to j 2 
— 1 Hes there? 
or my part, I can judge more eaſily of the 
whole, from the intention and defign of fuch 

ſociety, than from the little you tell me of 

and the idea of thoſe that are 
ro be found there, gives me a ſuſſicient in- 

m. 


2 
it 3 
gl into the characters of ſuch as go to feck 
I know not if your commodious ſcheme of 
philoſophy has already adopted the maxims, 
which, it is faid, are eſtabliſhed in large towns, 
for the tolecation of ſuch places: but I hope, at 
leaſt, you are not one of thoſe who debafe them- 
ſelves ſo much as to put them in practice, under 
the prerext of I know not what chimerical ne- 
ceſſity, that is known only to men of de bauched 
lives; as if the two lexes were in this reſpect of 
a dif- 
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are refined by a chaſte mind, and pollute it on- 
ly when the heart is fuſt depraved. On the 


» Chaſtity is its own ſupport ;z the de- 


this ſhall be the laſt time; for on what plea can 
hope to obtain that influence over you, which 
ou have refuſed to virtue, to love, and to rea- 


return to the important point with 
began this letter. 
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clowns, and have loſt by the wits. This is not, 
however, the fault of the place you are in, but 
of the acquaintance you have made : for 
requires a greater judgment than to make a pro- 
per choice in a mixture of the excellent and exe- 
crable. If you would ſtudy the world, keep 
company with men of ſenſe, who have known 
it by long expericnce and obſervations made at 
letfurez not with giddy-headed boys, who ſec 
only the ſuperſicies of things, and laugh at what 
they themſelves make ridiculous. Paris is full 
of ſenſible men, accuſtomed to reflection, and 
to whom every day preſents a fertile field for 
obſervation. You will never make me believe 
that ſuch grave and ſtudious perſons run about, 
as you do, from houſe to houſe, and from club 
to club, to divert the women and young ſellows, 
and turn all philoſophy into chit - chat. They 
have too much dignity thus to debaſe their cha- 
racters, proftitute their talents, and give a ſanc- 
tion by their example to modes which they 
ought to correct. if even moſt of them 
mould, there are certainly many who do not, 
and it is thoſc you ought to have choſen for 
companions. 

Is it not extraordinary that you ſhould fall 
into the very fame error in your behaviour, 
which you blame in the writings of the comic 
— from which you fay one would imagine 

atis was peopled only by per ons of diſtinction? 
Theſe are your conſtant theme, while you take 
not the leaſt notice of thoſe of your own rank ; 
as if the ridiculous prejudices of nobility had not 
coſt you ſuſſiciently dear to make you hate them 
for ever; or that you thonght you degraded 


YOUr- 
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vourſelf in keeping company with honeſt citizens 
and tradeſmen, the moſt reſpectable order of 
! It is m 


your acquaint | 
with the aſſiſtance of thefe, you might eaſily 
have made others of an inferior rank. So many 
are defirous to rife, that it is always eaſy 
to deſcend; and by your own conſeſſion, the on- 
2 ch the true manners of a nation 
is to ſludy the private life of the moſt numerous 
order among them; for to conſine your obſerva- 
tions to thoſe who only perfonate aſſumed cha- 
is only to obſerve the actions of a com- 
comedians. 

I would have your curioſity exerted ſtill far- 
ther. comes it, that in fo opulent a cicy, 
the poor people are fo miſerable ; while ſuch 
diſtreſs is hardly ever experienced a- 
us, where, on the other hand, we have 
of immenſe wealth? This queſtion 


goes 
3 but the man of ſenſe and 
himſelf to the cottages of the 


witous practices, that in polite cir- 
niſhed over and hid beneath a ſpe- 


coming to the knowledge of 
oppreſſion, feel for the un- 
blic they If I 
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happy what in 
may believe our old officers, 
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the future; and learn how goodneſs of heart 
may be of advantage to the underſtanding: who- 
ever lives among people in office, cannot be too 
cautious of the corruptible maxims they incu] - 
cate ; and it is only the conſtant exerciſe of 
their benevolence that can ſecure the b-it hearts 
from the ion of ambition. Try this new 
— 9 it is more worthy of you than 
— = have hitherto adopted ; and, believe 
as the genius is impoveriſhed in proportion 
we mind io yernagted you will ſoon fad, on 
the contrary, how much the practice of virtue 
elevates and 1 it: you will experience 
how- much the intereſt you take in the misfor- 
tunes of others will aſſiſt you in tracing their 
ſource, and will thereby learn to eſcape the vices 
that produce them. 
T ought to take all the freedom with you that 
authoriſes in the critical ſituation in 
which you at preſent appear; leaſt a ſecond ſtep 


towards de bauc ſhould plunge you beyond 
recovery. At the time, I cannot conceal 
from you, my friend, how much your ready 


and ſincere 3 has affected me; as I am 
ſenſible how much ſhame and confuſion it muſt 
have coſt you, and from thence how heavy this 
unlucky error muſt fir upon your heart. An 
involuntary crime, however, is eaſily forgiven 
and forgot. But, for the future, remember 
well that maxim, from which I ſhall never re- 
cede; He who allows himfelf a fecond time to 
be deceived on theſe occafions, cannot be ſud 

to have been deceived the firit. 
Adieu, my friend a carcſul, I conjure you, 
on” ot 
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I can ſtay no 
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it all. But oh! the 


cutting 


ſupport 
tears of an afflicted mother —O 
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it, I will 
piercing !—She waits for me; 
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J VU 
__—— will know—1 muſt tell her all— 
no will be diſmiſſed. Write no more till 
you — utc 
—what, _ ve her!——deceive my mother 


—alas! if our fafety lies in ſupporting a falſe- 
hood, farewell, we are indeed undone ! 


— 


—— 2 — — 4 — — 2 — — 


LETTER U. 
From Mrs On ER. 


O0 Wrar evils, what diſtreſs, you cauſe to all 
thoſe who love you ! what tears have al- 
ready been thed on your account in an unfortu- 
nate family, whoſe tranquillity has been diſturb- 
ed by you alone! Dread to add to theſe tears by 
covering us with mourning : tremble leaſt the 
death of an afflicted parent ſhould be the laſt ei- 
fect of the poiſon you have poured into the heart 
of her child, and that your extravagant paikon 
will at length fill you with eternal remorſe. My 
friendſhip made me ſupport your folly, while 
there remained a ſhadow of hope to nouriſh it; 
but how can it allow a vain conſtancy which ho- 
nour and reaſon condemn, and which, proc! u- 
cing nothing but pain and misfortune, can only 
deferve the name of obſtinacy ? 

You know in what manner the ſecret of your 
— fo long concealeil from the fufpicions 

of my aunt, has been difcovered by vonr letters. 
How fenfibly muſt ſuch a ſtro ke be fel by a ten- 
der and virtuous mother! Lefs irritated agaĩuſt 
you than againſt herſelf, ſhe blames her blind 


negligence, ſhe deplores her fatal deluſion; her 
deep- 
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ing, could ſhe preſume to think 
ing the fond careſſes of her 
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are the more painful, in proportion as they 
father ſhe looks towards her mother with an air 


them real. 


ys 


fo tender, and fo humble, that ſhe feems to fa 
Ah! why am I not ſtill worthy to receive 
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tenderneſs from you 
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But to what purpoſe do we recur to what is 
paſt ? our preſent dulineſs is to conceal, under an 


mentary madneſs. 
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the goodneſs of heaven, which has leſt no vifible 


you have done, you may render — — 
of Julia, and juſtity her fault by renouncing 
your pretenſions. I am not deceived in 


renders it — 2 Rely ing on the ſublimity 
of your ſentiments, I have promiſed, in your 
name, every thing Low ought to perform : dare 
to undeceive me, if I have — too much 
on your merit, or be now what you ought to be. 
It is neceflary to facrifice either your miſtreſs or 

your love, and to ſhew yourſelf the molt abject, 
or Loy moſt virtuous of mankind. 

This unfortunate mother intented to write to 
you: ſhe even began the painful taſk. Oh! 
what ftabs would her bitter complaints have gi- 
ven you! how would her affecting reproaches 
have wounded your heart, and her humble in- 
treaties penetrated you with ſhame ! I have torn 
in pieces this diſtreſsſul letter, which you would 
never have been able to ſupport. I could not 
endure the prepoſterous fight of a mother hum- 
bling herfelt before the feducer of her child: you 
are — at leaſt, that we ſhould not ule means 
that would rend a heart of adamant, and drive to 
the extremes ot deſpair a man cl uncummon ſen- 
{:bility. 

It chis were the firſt effort love had nd. 


u love, without the leaſt advantage 
z and which can only ſerve to 
the torments of both. No longer doubt 


her 
22. 


promiſe of that inexorable man is irre- 
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fortunes and re- 


have adored, and 


r y an in- 
you, is either 
you 


byſs of mis 


to plunge her into an a 

proach, or to honour what 

reſtore to her, inſtead of the 

loſt, at leaſt the prudence, 
11 by her fatal connec - 


Hin 


pains and pleaſures of others? She is till, I 
confeſs, mild, generous, compaſſionate: the a- 
ni 7 well cannot be cffaced ; 


1 2 

8 

5 
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| A habit, a taſte without re- 

flection. Her actions are the fame, but they 
are uot performed with the fame zeal ; thoſe 
ſublime ſentiments are weakened, that divine 
flame is extinguithed, this angel is now no more 
than woman. Oh, what a noble mind have you 
ſeduced from virtuc ! 


LETTER XC. 
Ta the Baraneſs A'ETANGE. 


ENETRATED with forcow, which onght to 

be laiting as wy lite, I throw an ſelf at your 
feet ʒ not to thew 2 repentance rhat is out of my 
power, but to expiate an involuntary ci in oy by 
renouncing all that could render life a Þ ting. 
As no human paſſion ever equalled chai inyir — 
by your angelic daughter, never was thürg à ſ4- 
criſice equal to that L am going to make 12 the 
moſt reſpectabie of mothers: but Ju- has too 

Vo. II. RR Well 


* 
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as you require it; I will abſtain from 
from writing to her : this I ſwear by you 
cious life, fo neceffary to the preſervation of 
her's. I ſubmit, not withcut horror, but with- 
out murmuring, to whatever you condeſcend to 
<njoin her and me. I will even add, that her 
happineſs is capable of alleviating my miſery, 
and that I ſhall die contented, if you give her a 
huſband worthy of her. Oh, let him be found! 
and let him dare to tell me that his paſſion for 
Julia is greater than mine! In vain may he 
have every thing that I want; if he has not my 
heart, he has nothing for Julia. But I have on- 
ly this honeſt and tender heart. Alas ! I have 
nothing more. Love, which levels all, exalts 
not the perſon ; it elevates only the ſentiments. 
Oh, had I dared to liſten to mine for you, how 
often, in adeirefſing you, would ba 1 have pro- 
nounced the tender name cf mother ? 

Deign to conſide in oaths which ſhall not be 
vain, and in a man who is not a deceiver. If 
I ever diſhonour your eſtecm, I muſt firft difho- 
. nour mylclf. My unexperienced heart knew 
not 
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not the danger, till it was too late to fly : I bad 
not then learned of your daughter the cruel art 
ſhe has fince taught me, of conquering love with 
its own weapons. Baniſh your fears, I conjure 
ou. Is there a perſon in the world to whom 
r repoſe, her felicity, her honour, is more dear 
than it is to me? no, my word and my heart 
are ſecurities for the engagement into which I 
now enter, as well in the name of my lovely 
friend, as in my own. Aſſure yourſelf that no 
indiſcreet word ſhall ever paſs my lips, and that 
I will breathe my laſt figh without divulging the 
cauſe of my death. Calm therefore that afflic- 
tion which confumes you, and which adds inf- 
nicely to mine; dry up the tears that pierce my 
very foul ; try to recover your health; reſtore 
to the moſt atfeftionate daughter that ever exiſt- 
ed, the happineſs ſhe has renounced for you; 
be happy ; live, that ſhe may value life; for, 
not wii ing our misſortunes, to be the mo- 
n 
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LETTER XCVL 
To Mrs Ons. 


rr When 
read it, if you know heart, 
ſenſibility ; but no longer overwhelm me with 


that mercileſs eſteem which I fo dearly pur- 
L 2 chaſe, 


. JO & 37 at im 
chaſe, and which ſerves but to increaſe my tor- 


ment. 

Has your barbarous hand then dared to break 
the gentle union formed under your eye, even 
almoſt from infancy, and which your friendſhip 
ſeemed to ſhare with ſo much pleafure! I am now 
as wretched as you would have me, or as it is poſ- 
ſible to be. Sv you conceive all the evil you 
have done? are you ſenſible that you have torn 
me from my foul ? that what I have loſt is beyond 
redemption, and above recompenſe? and that 
it is better to die an hundred times, than not 
to live for each other ? Why do you urge the 
happineſs of Julia ? can ſhe be happy while her 
heart is not content ? Why do you mention the 
danger of her mother? ah ! what is the life of a 
mother; of mine, of yours, even of her's; what 
is the exittence of the whole world, to the de- 
lightiul ſentation by which we were united? O 
tenſelets and favage virtue! I obey thy unmean- 
ing voice; I abhor thee, while I facrifice all to 
thy dictates. How unavailing are thy cowvh- 
tious againſt the deſtreſsful agonies of the toul ? 
Go, thou ſullen idol of the unh „thou only 
ſerveſt to augment their miſery, by depriving 
them of the reſources which fortune otfers. Yet 
I obey; yes, cruel friend, I obey. I will be- 
come, if poſſible, as inſenſible and favage as 
yourſelf. I will forget every thing upon earth 
that was dear to me. I will no longer hcar 
or pronounce Julia's name, or yours. I will 
no more recal their unfupportable remembrance. 
An inflexible vexation and rage ſhall preſerve 
me trom ſuch misfortunes. A ſteady obſtinacy 
hall ſupply the place of courage: I have paid 

too 
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too dearly for my ſenſibility; it were better even 
humanity | 


LETTER XCVIL 


you never was fo dear to me, as fi 
made me fo fully ſenſible of your worth. 
Return thanks to that virtue you believe you 
hate, and which does more for you than 
your love. There is not one of us, not 
my aunt, whom you have not gained by a ſa- 
cnfice, the value oi which ſhe well knows. She 
could nor read your letter without a flow of ten- 
derneis: the had even the weakneſs ro ſhew it 
to her daughter ; but poor Julia's endeavours, 
while ſhe read it, to ſtifle her ſighs and tears, 
quite overcame her, and the tainted away. 
This tender mother, whom your letters had 
already greatly affected, begins to perceive from 
every circum ſtance, that your hearts are of a ſu- 
perior mould; and that they are diſtinguiſhed by 
a natural ſympathy, which neither time nor hu- 
man efforts will ever be able to efface. She 
L 3 who 
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who ſtands in ſuch need of conſolation, would 
herſelf freely confole her daughter, if prudence 
did not reſtrain her; and I fee her too ready to 
become her confident, to fear that ſhe can be 
angry with me. Yeſterday I heard her fay, even 
before Julia, perhaps a little indiſcreetly, * Ah! 
if it only depended on me !”'——and thou 

ſhe ſtopt ſhort, and faid no more, I ved, 
by a kiſs which Julia impreſſed on Ge dens. 
that ſhe too well underſtood her meaning. 1 
am even certain that ſhe was ſeveral times in+ 
clined to ſpeak to her inflexible huſband ; but 
whether the danger of expoſing her daughter to 
the fury of an enraged father, or whether it was 
fear for herſelf, her timidity has hitherto kept 
her ſilent; and her illnefs increaſes fo faſt, that 
I am afraid ſhe will never be able to execute her 
half formed reſolution. 

However, notwithitanding the faults of which 
you are the cauſe, that integrity of heart, vifible 
in your mutual affection, has given her ſuch an 
opinion of you, that ſhe conhd-s in the promiſe 
you have both made of diſcontinuing your cor- 
reſpondence, and has not taken any precaution 
to have her daughter more cloſcly watched: in- 
deed, if Julia makes an ill return to her conſi- 
dence, ſhe will no longer be worthy of her affec- 
tion. You would both deferve the ſevereſt treat - 
ment, if you were capable ot deceiving the beſt 
of mothers, and of abuſing the eſtcem the has 
for you. 

I ſhall not endeavour to revive in your mind 
the hopes which I myſelf do not entertain; but 
I would ſhew you, that the moſt honeſt is aifo 
the witcſt part, and that if you have any n 
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left, it is in the facrifice which reaſon and ho- 
nour lay you under. Mother, relations, friends, 
ag» pes 20% wp bo eden prev + rt 


by this method gai 


LETTER XCVIL 
From JUL. 


HE is no more! my eyes have ſeen her's clo- 

led for ever ; my lips have received her laſt 
. figh; my name was the laſt word ſhe pronoun- 
ced; her laſt look was fixed on me. No, it was 
not life ſhe feemed to quit; too little had I 
known how to render that valuable! From me 
alone ſhe was torn. She faw me without a 
guide, and void of hope, overwhelmed by my 
misfortunes and my crime: to her, death was 
nothing; the grieved only to leave ker daugh- 
ter in tuch a ſtate of miſery. Alas! the had 
but too much reafon. What had fhe to tegret 
on carth? wat could there be here below, in her 
eye, v th the immortal reward of patience and of 
virtite ster v ed tor hor in a better world ? what 
had the to do ou carth, but to weep tor my diſ- 


grace? 


thou liveſt ; 
and deſpair, care, thy 
counſel, thy ppi- 
nels, to do I 
feel but behold 
but my own pain and 
=] Oh mother ! alas, 
am more 

Good ſhed theſe tears, 
and vent theſe fighs ? The cruel man who cau- 
ſed them, I ma confident ! With him, 
who has rende ite E dare to 
deplore my un f bar barous 
as you are, ſhare the torments you have made 


FF 


me ſuffer. You, for whom I have pl 


I tuihciently make it known? It is my inſup- 
portable puniſhment, to have no accuſer but my 
own heart, and to fee attributed to the good- 
neſs ot my diſpoſition the impure tears that flow 
from a bitter repentance. I faw, I trembling 
ſaw. the phiſonous ſorio put a period ro the 
life of my unhappy mcther. In vain did her 
pity for me prevent her confeſling it; in vain 
the attccted ty attribure the progrets of her ill- 
nefs to the cauſe by which it was produced ; in 
vain was my Coutn induced to talk in the fame 
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ſtrain. Nothing could deceive a heart torn 
with regret; and, to my laſting torment, I ſhall 
carry to my tomb the frightful idea of having 
ſhortened her life, to whom I am indebted for 
my own. 

O thou, whom heaven in its anger raiſed up 
to render me guilty and unhappy, for the laſt 
time receive into thy boſom the tears thou baſt 
occaſioned! I come not, as formerly, to ſhare 
with thee the grief that ought to be mutual. 
Theſe are the fighs of a laſt adieu, which eſca 
from me in fpite of myſeli. It is done: t 
empire of love is ſubdued in a foul condemned 
wholly to deſpair. I will conſecrate the reſt of 
my days to lamentation for the beſt of mothers. 
To her I will facrifice that paſhon which was the 
cauſe of her death; bappy ſhall I be, if the pain- 
ful conqueſt be ſufficient to expiate my guilt! 
Oh, it her immortal mind penctrates into the 
bottom of my heart, ſhe will know that the fa- 
crifice I make is not entirely unworthy of her! 
Share with me then an effort which you have 
rendered neceiſary. If you retain any reſpcct 
for the memory ot an union once io dear and 
fatal, by that I conju;: you to fy from me for 
ever; NO more to write to me; no more to ag- 
gravate my remorie z but ſi fer me to forget, if 
poſſible, our former conneetion. May my cyes 
never behold you more! may I never more hear 
your name pronounced! may the remembrance 
of you never more agitate my mind! I dare ſtill 
intreat, in the name of that love which ought 
never to have exiſted, that to io many cauſes of 
grief you add not that of fecing my laſt requeſt 
deipiied. Adieu then tor the laſt time; dear 


and 


wo 41:24 4: <9 6 
and only——Ab, fool that I am——adieu for 


ever! 


— 


LETTER XC. 
To Mrs OR DE. 


Y 
———— 22 
now no more. | 
Is it then true, that I have taſted ſupreme fe- 
licity ? Am I the fame that was once fo 
happy? Could any one be ſuſceptible of ſuch tor- 
ments, who was not doomed to eternal miſery ? 


— © je go rc — 
ye glorious ye 
were too celeſtial ever to 


my exi 
'To render my diſtreſs fill more i 
my increating aAiction is cruelly — 
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the loſs of all that was dear to me. It is 

ble, Madam, that you have ſtill ſome regard for 
me: but you are buſied by other cares, and em- 
ployed in other duties. 'Theſe my complaints, 
to which you once liſtened with concern, are 
now indiſcreet. Julia ! Julia herſelf difcoura- 
ges and abandons me. Gloomy remorſe has ba- 
niſhed love for ever. All is changed with re- 
ſpett to me; except the ſtedfaſtneſs of my own 
heart, which ferves but to render my fate ſtill 
more dreadful. 

But, to what purpoſe is it to fay what I am, 
and what I ought to be ? Julia fitters! is it a 
time to think of myſelf? her forrow renders 
mine more bitter. Yes, I had rather the would 
ceaſe to love me, and that ſhe were happy— 
Ceaſe to love me! — can the hope it ?—never, 
never ! She has indeed forbid me to fee or write 
to her. Alas! ſhe removes the comforter, but 
never can the torment ! Should the lofs of a ten- 
der mother deprive her cf a fill more tender 
friend? does the think to alleviate her grieſs by 
multiplying her misfortuncs ? O love! can na- 
ture be revenged only at thy expence ? 

No, no; in vain the pretends to forget me. 
Can her tender heart feparate itſelf from minc t 
do I not retain it in tyite of herfelf ? are ſenſa- 
tions like thoſe we have experienced, to be for- 
gotten, and can they be remembered without 
being again felt? Triumphant love was the bane 
of her felicity; and love conquered will only 
render her the more deſerving of piry. Her 
days will paſs in forrow, tormented at once by 
vain regret and vain defices, withuut ever being 

able 
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able to fulfil the obligations either of love or 


virtue. 

Imagine not, however, that in 
of her errors, I ceaſe to reſpect them. After 
fo many facrifices, it is too late for me to begin 
to diſubey. Since ſhe commands, it is ſuſfici- 
ent; ſhe ſhall hear of me no more. Say, is my 
fate now ſufficiently dreadful? Yet to renounce 
my Julia, is not the chicf caufe of my defpair : 
the keencit pangs I fecl are for her misfortunes, 
which render me infinitely more miſerable than 
do my own. You, whom the loves above 
all the world, and who, next to me, are beſt 
acquainted with her worth; you, my amiable 
friend, are the only bleſſing ſhe has left : a bleſ- 
ſing ſo precious, as to render the loſs of all the 
reit ſupportable. Be you her recompente for 
the comforts of which the is deprived, and for 
thote alfo which the rejects: ler a —— friend- 
ſhip tupply at once the teadernets of a parent 
and a lover, by adminiitring every confolation 
that may contribute to her happineis. O let 
her be happy, it th» can be ſo, how great ſo- 
ever the purcuaic! may ſhe toon recover the 
prac of mind of winch I, has! have robbed 
her! 1 hall then he lets ſenſible of che torment 
to which I :m couternced, Since in my own 
eyes lam nockang, bnce it is my fate to pats my 
lite in dying fot her, let her regard me as al- 
rex.ly deat; I am fanned, if this idea will add 
to her ti anquillity. Heaven grant, that by your 
kinducts the may be reſtored to her former ex- 

cellence, and her former happineſs. 

Unhappy daughter ! alas, thy mother is no 
more ! Dae 


and 
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for which, ſo long as ſhe reproaches herſelf, 
can never be conſoled. Her troubled con- 
1 requires of her this dear and tender mo- 
thus the molt dreadful remorſe is ad- 
affliftion. O Julia! oughteſt thou 
terrible ſenfations ? thou, who wert 
the ſickneſs and of the laſt moments 
unfortunate parent ! I intreat, I conjure 
tell me, what I ought to believe. It I 
guilty, tear my heart in pieces: if our crimes 
her down to the grave, we are two mon- 
unworthy of exiſtence, and it were a dou- 
crime to think of ſo fatal an union: O, it 
re even a crime to live! But, no; I am ſa- 
fo pure a flame could never produce fuch 
eſfects. Surely the ſentiments of love 
re tao noble. Can heaven be unjuſt? and 
ſhe, who ſacriſiced her happineſs to the 
c 
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The ANSWER. 


OW can I ccuſe to love you, when my e- 
| ſteem for. you increaſes every day ? how 
can I ſtiſſe my affection, whilſt you are grow- 
ing every day more worthy of it? No, my dear, 
my excellent friend; what we were to each o- 
ther in early life, we ſhall continue to be tcr 
ever; and it our mutual attachment no longer 
increaſes, it is becauſe it cannot be incre:ſ{cd. 
All the difference is, that I then loved vou as 

Vor. II. 2 NM my 
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my brother, and that now I love you as my fon; 
for though we are both younger than you, and 
were even your ſcholars, I now in ſome mea- 
ſure confider you as ours. In teaching us to 


be injuring you 

had even rather your 

thus render you leſs deſerving of my compaſhon. 
When the happineſs of both becomes impoſſible, 


all that is left for a hopeleſs lover, is to facrifice 
lis own to that of the object beloved. 

This, my gencrous friend, you have perform- 
ed in the moſt painful ſacrifice that ever was 
made; but, by renouncing Julia, you will pur- 
chaſe her repote, though at the expence of your 
own. ; 

I dare ſcarce repeat to you the ideas that oc- 
cur to me on this ſubject; but they are fraught 
with conſolation, and that emboldens me. In 
the firſt place, I believe, that true love, as well 
as virtue, has this advantage, that it is reward- 
ed by every facrifice we make to it, and that we 
in ſome mcaſure enjoy the privations we impoſe 
on ourſclves, in the very idea of what they coſt 


us, 
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us, and of the motives by which we were indu- 
ced. You will be fenfible that your love for Ju- 
lia was in proportion to her merit; and that wilt 
I The exquiſite felf- 


Beſides, if what Julia and you have fo often 
told me be true, that love is the moſt delightful 


vear the pleafures of a whole life. 

the paſſionate letter you wrote after a certain raſh 
interview. I read it with an emotion I had ne- 
ver before experienced 
permanent ſtate of a truly 


wich paſſion, and intoxicated with pleaſure. 
You yourſelf may judge that fuch are 
not to be twice experienced in this life, and that 
death ought immediately to fucceed. This, my 
friend, was the ſummit of all; and whatever 
love or fortune might have done for you, your 


gm and your felicity muſt have 
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on ts r 

kind of ure in adding bitterneſs to her di- 

certainly impoſes on herſeli; the 
fncere. 


eel > with which ſhe would 
no my friend, ſhe would not 
would have funk with her into 
grave. The baroneſs d' Etange's diſeaſe is 
known; it was a d:opfy of the pericardium, 
incurable; and her life was deſpair- 


No, 
ſhe 


had great confolation. How comfortable 
it to that tender mother to ſee, while ſhe 
— 7 by how ma- 

3 2 


ww 101466 
ny virtues it was counterbalanced, and to be 
forced to admire the dignity of her ſoul, while 
ſhe lamented the weakneſs of nature ? how plea- 


what unwearied ſenſibility 
daughter were viſible all the mother's ſufferings; 
it was ſhe who ſerved her in the day 


never faw any perſon enter my aunt's 
ber, during the laſt days, without 

ven to tears at this moſt affecting ſpectacle, to 
hchold two hearts more cloſely uniting, at the 
very moment when they were to be torn aſun- 


die would have been — to eĩther, could 
they have remaĩued or de 
Far from g Julia's gloomy ideas, aſſure 
vourſelf that every — that could be hoped for 


irom human aſſiſtance aud conſolation, oy 
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only thing wanting to complete 
If grief 
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inion of 

diſpoſition 

uced 

i » who 
K a regard for you, diſcover- 
ed Julia's love when it was violent to be 


misfortune of not bei 

the inclinations of her daug 
cy ct her huſband, and of being 
of an evil which ſhe could 
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weight; 
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whilſt her's is oppreſſed and de 
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. 
12 and there will be no danger 


— — 
will ever poſſeſs the ſelf - ſame Julia. 


_— 


LETTER CL 


rude, nor a ſtranger to your fecret deſign ; you 
weary of exiſtence. Die then, weak youth; 


. 


LETTER cn. 
The ANSWER. 


S ] was determined 
to taſte no more pleaſure upon earth, but 


—— — You are wrong; it is 
that you ſhould meet with ingrati- 
ray as tht I ſhould ever beet 


BILLET. 


22 Reſtore to me that liberty of which my 
chuſes to diſpoſe; or fill up the meaſure 
of my woes by a refuſal which will ruin me for 


— ot 
Julia Etange. 


—— 


LETTER Ci. 
From the Baron f'ETAaxGE. 
In which the preceding Billet was incloſed. 
there remains in the mind of a feducer the 


. 
er 


— 
+ 
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LETTER U. 
The ANSWER. 


you expect, and from 
authority are they demanded ? Is it to the 
author of all my misfortunes that I muſt facri- 
fice my remaining glimpſe of hope! I will re- 
ſpect the father of Julla; but ler him deign to 
be mine if he expects obedience. No, Sir, 
what opinion foever you may entertain of your 
ings, they will not oblige me, for your 

„to relinquiſh tuch valuable and juſt preten- 
fons. As you are the fole cauſe of my miſery, 


E owe 


you aſſume, my ri 

The chain by ich we 

— — extent'ed domini- 

on, even in the of human tribunals; and 

A. the right of nature, you 
ing upon its laws. 

Ceaſe to to — any that delicate phantom ho- 


— 
ſpect Julia your ; 
ho erage — 


ims, one honeft man was never 


gentleman; but with regard to that of an honeſt 
man, I own it concerns me, and therefore 1 
ſhall defend and preſerve it pure and ſpotleſs to 
the end of my life. 

Go, inhuman father, and meditate the de- 
ſtruction of your only child; whilſt ſhe, full of 
duty and affection, ſtands ready to yield her 
happineſs a victim to prejudice and opinion: 
but be affured your own remorſe will one day 


ſeverely 
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ſeverely revenge my injuries, and will then 
perceive, when a * too late, Log your blind 
and unnatural hatred was no more fatal to me 
than to yourſelf. That I ſhall be wretched, is 
moſt certain: but if ever the juſt feelings of 
nature ſhould emerge from the bottom of your 
heart, how infinitely will be your un- 
happineſs in having facrificed the only daughter 
of your boſom to a mere phantom: a daughter 
who has no equal in beauty, merit, or virtue, 
and on whom indulgent heaven has beſtowed e- 
very bleſſing except a kind father. 


— 


BILLET. 
Inc laſed in the foregoing. 
Irene Julia Erzage the power to diſ- 


poſe of herſelf, and to give her hand without 
conſulting her heart. 


S. C. 


LETTER CV. 


From JUL14. 


[ InTuaupzD giving you a deſcription of the 

ſet ne which produced the billet you have re- 
ceived; but my father took his mcaſures fo art- 
fully, that it ended only the inftant before the 
poſt went out. His letter as certainly faved the 
mail as this will be too late; fo that your iclo- 

Vol. II. I N lution 


The pen falls from my hand. I have been of 
late much indi 
has agitated me 


my tender 
friend! Ah! I live no longer for thee! have I 
not then already ceaſed to live? 


2 


LETTER CI. 
From JuL IA ts Mrs Ox BE. 
8 it then true, my dear, my cruel friend, that 


you have called me back to life and wretched- 
neſs? I faw the happy inſtant when I was going 


to be again united to the tendereſt of mothers 
but your inhuman kindneſs has condemned me 
to bemoan her yet longer: when my deſire to 
follow her had almoſt ſnatched me from this 
earth, my unwillingneſs to leave you 3 
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held me faſt. If I am at all reconciled to life, it 
is from the comiort of not having entirely eſca- 
d the hand of death. Thank heaven! that 
ck is no more for which my heart has paid 
fo — The diſtemper from which I am re- 
covered has happily deprived me of it. 'This 
fortunate loſs, | ho will abate the grots ar- 
dour of a man fo indelicate as to dare to matry 
me without my conſent. Not finding any long- 
er the only thing which he admired, he will 
ſurely be little anxious about the reſt. Without 
breach of promiſe to my tather, without injuring 
that friend whole life is in his power, I ſhall be 
able to repulſe this importunate wretch : my lips 
will be filent, but my looks will tpcak tor me. 
His diſguſt will defend me againil his tyranny, 
and he will find me too diſagrecable to dare to 

make me unhappy. 

Ab, my dear couſin! you know a conſtant 
tender heart that would not be ſo repulſed. His 
was not confined io outward form or 
charms of perſon; it was me that he loved, and 
not my tace; we were united in every part of 
our being; and io long as Julia had remained, 
her beauty might have fled, but love would for 
ever have continued. And yet he could conſent 
——ungrateful youth |!\——yet it was but juit, 
fince I could atk it. Who would with to retain 
le thote who could withdraw their 
heart? and did I attempt to withdraw mine? 
have I done it!——O heavens! why mult 
every thing confpire to remind me of times that 
are no more, and to increaſe a flame which 
ought to be extinguiſhed ? In vain do I endez- 
2 it is 
tO 
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too firmly attached; that heart itſelf would firſt 
be torn in pieces, and all my endeavours only 
terve to engrave it deeper there. 

May I venture to tell you a viſion of my deli - 
rium during my fever, which has continued to 
torment me ever fince my recovery? Yes, know 
and pity the diſtraction of your unhappy friend, 
that you may thank heaven for preferving your 
heart from the horrid paſſion by which it is oc- 
caſioned. During the moſt violent moment of 
my phrenzy, when my fever was at the height, 
thought 1 behel the unhappy youth kneelin 
by my bed-ſide: not ſuch as when he charme 
my tentes during the thort period of my felicity ; 
bui pale, wild, and loft in detpair. He took my 
hand, not diſguit-d with its appearance, and 
without fear of the terrible infection, eagerly 
ile it, and bathed it with his tears. At the 
light of him, I telt that — emotion which 
his uncxpected appearance uſed formerly to oc- 
caſion. I endeavoured to dart towards him, but 
was reſtrained. You tore him from me; and 
what affected me moſt was his fighs and groans, 
which ſeemed to increaſe as he went farther 
from m2. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the effect of this 
ſtrange dream. My fever was long and violent; 
I continued many days inſenſible; I have ſeen 
him often in my phrenzy 3 but none of my 
drcams have left half the impreſſion on my me- 
mory which this laſt did: it is impollible to 
drive it from my imagination. Methinks I fee 
him every moment in that attitude. His air, 
kis drefs, his manner, his forrowful and tender 
look, are continually before my eyes. His lips 
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ſeem ſtill to preſs my hand; I feel it wet with 
his tears. His plaintive voice melts my heart; 
now I behold him dragged far from me, whilſt 
I endeavour in vain to hold him faſt. In ſhort, 
the whole imaginary ſcene appears in my mind 
as real as if it had actually paſſed. 

I befitated long before I could reſolve to tell 


br naps! wndys gn Aer Þ pens 
which ſerves only to torment me. 

But to return to my dream. Rally me, my 
dear friend, if you will, for my ſimplicity; but 

there is ſomething myſterious in this vi - 
fon, which diſtinguiſhes it from common — 
25. Can it be a prefage of his death? or is he 
already dead? and was it thus that heaven deign- 
ed tor once to be my guide, and invite me to 
follow him whom I was ordained to love? Alas! 
a ſummons to the grave would to me be the beſt 
of bleilings. 

In vain do I recal to my aid thofe empty max- 
ims of philotophy which amuſe only thoſe who 
have no feclings? they impole on me no longer, 
and I cannot help deipiling them. I believe 
that ſpirits are invikible; but is it impoſſible that, 
between two lovers fo cloſeſy united, there 
thould be an immediate communication, inde- 
pendent of the body and the ſenſes? may not 
their mutual imprethons be tranſmitted through 
the brain? ——Poor Julia ! what extravagances 
are theſe! tow credulous do our paſñons render 

N 3 us ! 
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us! and how difficult it is for a heart ſeverely 


affected to relinquiſh its errors, hacks 
perceives them. 


ts 


LETTER Cui. 
The ANSWER. 


AS unfortunate and tender girl! have you 
been born only to ſuffer? I try in vain to 
keep you from forrow; but you ſeem to court 
it; and your evil genius is more powerful than 
all my endeavours. Do not however add chi- 
merical apprehenfions to ſo many real cauſes of 
: and fince my caution has been more 
prejudicial than ſerviceable to you, let me tree 
you from a miſtake which aggravates your miſe- 
ry; perhaps the melancholy truth will be Jeſs 
tormenting. Know then that your dream was 
not a dream; that it was not the phantom of 
your friend which you beheld, but his real per- 
fon; and that the affecting ſcene, which is ever 
preſent to your imagination, did actually paſs 
in your room on the day after your ditorder was 
at the crifts. 

On the preceding day I left yuu very late; 
and Mr Orbe, who would take me from you 
that night, was ready to depart; when on a ſud- 
den we perceived that unhappy wretch, whoſe 
condition is truly deplorable, enter baftily, and 
throw himſelf at our feet. He took poſt hortes 
immediately on the receipt of your lat! letter. 
By travelling day and night he performed the 
journey in three days, and never ſtopped till the 
-  Jaſt tage; where he waited in order to enter the 
town 
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town under favour of the night. I am aſhamed 
to confeſs, that I was lefs cager than Mr Orbe 
to embrace him : for without knowing the intent 
of his journey, I foreſaw the conſequence. The 
bitter recollection of former times, your danger 
and his, his manifeſt difcompoſure of mind, all 
contributed to check fo agreeable a ſurpriſe; and 
I was too powerfully affected to falute him with 
1 I nevertheleſs embraced him with 
-felt emotion in which he ſympathiſed, 
and which reciprocally difplayed elf in a kind 
of ſilent grief, more eloquent than tears and la- 
mentations. The firſt words he uttered were 
— How does ſhe? O, how is my Julia? 
« am Ito live or die?” I concluded from thence, 
that he was informed of your illneſs; and ima- 
ing that he was likewiſe acquainted with the 
nature of it, I fpoke without any other precau- 
tion than that of extenuating the danger. When 
he underſtood that it was the ſmall pox, he made 
dreadful lamentation, and was taken fuddenly 
ill. Fatigue and the want of fl-cp, together 
wich perturbation of mind, had fo cutircly over» 
come him, that it was ſome time before we 
could bring him to himfſclf. He had fcarce 
ſtrength to ſpeak; we therctore perſuaded him 
to go to reſt. 
Nature being quite ſpent, he ſlept twelve 
hours fucceſhvely ; but with fo much »itation, 
that ſuch a flecp mult rather imp ir than recruit 
his ſtrength. The next day gave birh w new 
perplexity: he was abſolutely determined to fee 
you. Lrepreſented tv biia the danger there was 
that his prcſence might o-cafion ſome fatal re- 
volution in jour diſtemper. He propub:4 0 
wait 


wait till there was no riſque; but his ſtay irfelf 


of my 
alia: but I ſwear (added he with vehemence,) 
the Author of my being, that I will not ſtir 


ip that we thould contrive ſome means to 
gratify him, that we might ſend him away be- 
fore his return was diſcovered: for he was 
known to one perſon in the houſe, of whoſe fe- 
crecy I was afſured; and we called him by a 
feigned name before the family *. I promiſed 
him that he ſhould fee you the next night, upon 
condition that he ſtaid but a minute, that he did 
not utter a ſyllable, and hat he departed the next 
morning before break of day. lo theſe condi- 
tions, I exacted his folemn promiſe; then I was 
eaſy, I left my huſband with him, and returned 
to 


found you much better; the eruption was 
quite complete; and the phyſician raiſed my 
courage, by giving me hopes. I laid my plan 
beforchand with Bab; and your fever, though 
a little abated, leaving you itill ſome what light- 
headed, 


We find aſterwards, that this feigned name was St Preus. 
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headed, I took that opportunity to diſmiſs every 
body, and fend my huiband word to introduce 
his gueſt, concluding, that before the paroxyſm 
of your diforder was over, yeu would be leſs 
likely to recollect him. We had all the diih- 
culty in the world to get rid of your diſconſo- 
late father, who was determined to lit up with 
you every night. At length I told him with 
tome warmth, that he would ſpare nobody the 
trouble of watching, for that I was determined 
likewiſe to fit up with you; and that he might 
be aſſured, though he was your father, his ten- 
derneſs for you was not greater than mine. He 
departed with reluctance, and we remained by 
ourſelves. Mr Orbe came about cleven, and 
told me that he had left your friend in the ſtreet. 
I went in fearch of him: I took him by the hand; 
he trembled like a leaf. As he went through 
the anti-chamber, his ſtrength failed him: he 
drew his breath with difficulty, and was forced 
to ſit down. 

At length having ſingled out ſome objects by 
the faint glimmering of a diſtant light—— Yes, 
faid he, with a deep figh, I recollect theſe a- 
partments. Once ia my life I traverſed them 
———about the fame hour — with the tame my- 
ſterious caution -i trembil.c4 as I do now 
My heart fluttered with the fame emotion 
O! rath creature that I was——thouzgh but a 

mortal, I neverthelets dared to tatir 
What am I now going to behold in that fone 
ſpor, where every thing difulcd a delight with 
which r.1y foul was intoxicated ? what am I go- 
ing to view, in that fame object which infpired 
and ſhared my tranſports : the retinue of 


Me- 


Pp 


#+ 
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melancholy, the Feen afflicted virtue, 


and expiring be 

Dear couſin, * will ſpare tender heart 
the diimal derail of ſuch an affecting ſcene. He 
faw you, and was mute. He had promiſed to 
be ſiient; but ſuch a filence! he fell upon 
his knees; he ſobbed, and kiſſed the curtains 
of your bed; he lifted up his hands and eyes ; he 
fetched deep and filent groans; he could fcarce 
ſtiſle his grief and lamentations. W ithout ſee- 
ing him, you accidently put one of your hands 
our of bed ; he ſcized it with extravagant eager- 
neſs; the ardent kiſſes he impreſſed on your fick 
hand, awaked you fooner than all the noiſe and 
murmur which buzzed about you. I perceived 
that you recollected him, and in ſpite of all his 
reſiſtance and complaints, I forced him from 
your chamber directly, hoping to elude the im- 
preſſion of ſuch a flecting apparition, under the 
pretence of is being the effect of your delirium. 
But finding that you took no notice of it, I con- 
cluded that you had forgot it. I forbade Bab to 
mention it, and 1 am perfuaded the has kept her 
word. A needlefs caution, which love has diſ- 
concerted, and which has only ferved to aggra- 
vate the pain of a recollection which it is too 
late to etface. 

He departed 2s he had promiſed, and I made 
him ſwear not to ſtop in the neighbourhood. 
Bur, my dear girl, this is not all; I muſt ac- 
quaint you with another circumitance, of which 
likewiſe you cannot long remain ignorant. Lord 
B—— paſled by two days afterwards; he haf- 
tened to overtake him; he joined him at Dij 
and tound him ill. The uniucky wretch had 

| caught 
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caught the ſmall-pox. He concealed from me 
that he had never had the diſtemper, and I in- 
troduced him without precaution. As he could 
not cure your diforder, he was determined to 

of it. When I recollect the eagerneſs 
with which he kiſſed your hand, I make no 
doubt but he underwent inoculation purpoſely. 
It is impoſſible to have been worſe prepared to 
receive itz but it was the inoculation of love, 
and it proved fortunate. The Author of life pre- 
ferved the moſt tender lover that ever exiſted ; 
he is recovered, and according to my Lord's laſt 
letter, they are by this time actually ſet out for 


You fee, my too lovely couſin, that you ought 
to baniſh thoſe melancholy terrors which alarm 
you without reafon. You have long ſince re- 
nounced the perſon of your friend, and you find 
that his life is fafe. "Think of nothing therefore, 
but how to preferve yours, and how to make the 
promiſed facritice o paternal atfection with be- 
coming grace. Ceaſe to be the ſport of vain 

and to feed yourſelf with chimeras. You 

are in great haſte to be proud of your deformity: 
be more humble; for, believe me, you have yet 
too much reaſon to be to. You have undergone 
a cruel infection, but it has ſparcd your tace. 
What you take tor ſcams, is nothing but a red- 
nefs which will ſoon wear off. I was worſe af- 
feed than you, and yet you fee | am tolerable. 
My angel, you will {till be beautiful in ſpite of 
gm and do you think that the enamoured 
olmar, who, in three years abience, could 
not conquer a paſſin conceived in cight days, 
is likely to be cured of it, when he has an op- 
ous 
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portunity of ſeeing you every hour ? Oh! how 
deſperate is your condition, if your only re- 
ſource is the hope of being difagreeable ! 


—— 


LETTER CVIL 
From JUoL14. 


FT is 100 muck; ir is wo muck. O my friend, 
ou have overcome. I am not proof againſt 
My wes + love ; my reſolution is exhauſted. 
My conſcience affords me the conſolatory teſti- 
mony, that I have exerted my utmoſt efforts. 
Heaven, I hope, will not call me to account for 
more than it has beſtowed upon me. This for- 
rowful heart, which coſt you fo dear, and which 
you have more than purchaſed, is yours without 
referve : it was attached to you the firſt mo- 
ment my eyes beheld you: it will remain yours 
to my dying breath. You Lave too much de- 
ſerved it, ever to be in danger cf lofing it; and 
Fam weary of being the ſlave of a chimerical vir- 
tue at the expence of juſtice. 

Yes, my moſt tender and generous lover, 
your Julia will be ever yours, will ever love 
you: I muſt, I will, I ought. I refign to you 
the empire which love has given you; nothing 
ſhall ever deprive you of it more. "The deceit- 
ful voice which murmurs at the bottom of my 
ſoul, whiſpers in vain: it ſhall no longer betray 
me. What are the vain duties it preſcribes, in 
oppoſition to a paſſion which heaven itſclf in- 
ſpired ; is not the obligation which binds me to 
you, the moſt folemn of all ? 9 8 
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lone that I have given an abſolute promiſe? was 
it not the firſt vow of my heart, never to ſorget 
pe and is not your inviolable attachment a 

tie to ſecure the conſtancy of mine? In 
the tranſports of love with which I once more 
furrender my heart to thee, my only regret is, 
that I have ſtruggled againſt fentiments ſo a- 
and fo natural. Nature, O gentle na- 
ture, reſume thy rights ! I abjure the favage vir- 
tues which conſpire to thy deſtruction. Can the 
inclinations which thou haſt infpired be more 
ſeductive than a ſpecious reaſon by which I have 
been fo oft miſguided ? 

Have ſome regard, my amiable friend, for the 
tenderneſs of my inclinations; you are too 
much indebted to them to abhor them: but al- 
low of a participation which nature and atfec- 
tion demands; let not the rights of blood and 
friendſhip be totally extinguiſhed by thoſe of 
love. Do not imagine, that to follow you 1 
will ever quit my father's houſe. Hope not 
that I will refuſe to comply with the obligations 
impoſed on me by parental authority. The 
cruel loſs of one of the authors of my being has 
too well taught me to dread cauſing any atilic- 
tion to the other. No; the from whom he ex- 
all his future comfort, will not iucrcafe 
the anguith of his foul, already too much op- 
oem I will not deſtroy all that gave me lite. 

o, no, I am ſenfible of my crime, but cannot 
abhor it. Duty, honour, virtue, all theſe 
conſiderations have loſt their influence ; but yet 
I am not a monſter; I am frail, but not unna- 
tural. I am determined, I will not grieve any 
of the objects of my affection. Let a father, te- 
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LETTER CE. 


your 
cit your Kar thn route heart 
which heaven deſtined to be mine! 


the chracie ob — days, and we 
will carry it with us to the 


Thus we . 
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ferings, and the conſciouſneſs of exiſtence is to 
us nothing more than a ſenſe of affliftion. Un- 
fortunate beings! how are we altered ? how 


querable love; by attempting to gratify all your 
r ſtead of concilia- 


ting om, 


What do tell me? —— will venture 
to intimate — you, = — of ano- 
O 2 ther? 
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ther: ſhall another poſſeſs you 
will you be no 2 r, to com- 
plete my horror, will you not be ſolely mine? 
E ſhall I ſuffer ſuch dreadful puniſhment ? 
———-ſhall I fee you furvive yourſelt? No, 
I had rather loſe you entirely, than ſhare you 
with another. Why has not heaven armed 
me wich courage equal to the rage which di- 
ſtracts me ?!—— — Sooner than thy hand ſhould 
debaſe itſelf by a fatal union abhorred by Ihe, 
and condemned by honour, I would interpoſe 
my own, and plunge a poniard in thy breaſt. 
I would drain thy chaſte heart of blood which 
inſidelity never tainted : with that ſpotleſs blood 
1 would mix my own, which burns in my veins 
with inextinguiſhable ardour; I would fall in 
thy arms ; I would yield my Liſt breath on thy 
— would Rene — 42 


15 


MBs Ln > =, 
No, live and ſuffer, endure the puniſhment of 
my cowardice. No, I with thou wert no more, 
but my paſſion is not fo violent as to ftab thee. 
O, that you did but know the ſtate of m heart, 
which is ceady to burſt with anguiſh! Never 
did it burn with fo pure a flame. Never were 
your innocence and virtue fo dear to me. I 
am a lover, I know how to prize an amiable 
object; I am ſenſible that I do: but I am no 
more than man, and it is not in human power 
to renounce ſupreme felicity. One night, one 
night has made a thorough change in my 
Preſerve me, — -—: 
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- In fact, ſay they, an injury which on- 
conliſts in opinion, is no injury while it re- 
mains ſecret. What injury a huſband re- 


And where did the honett Su iis learn this? Women of 

have long fince aflum.cd more impuicus air. I 
it by boluiy introducing their lov 15 ir o the bouſe; and if 
they iufler their huſbands to comin e there, it is only while 
they behave towards rem with proper retpedt. A woman 
who thould take peins to er nmceal cmi intiigne, would 
ſkew that be was har, d, and would be deipilee; not cue 
female of ſpirit would take notice of hes. 


ginary good, he actually enjoys more real feli- 
city; Spa nd this tuppoſed crime which makes ſuch 
A. but an additional tie, which ſecures 


* 

that I ſhould wiſh to preſerve thy aſfections by 
fuch ſhameful maxims! I abhor them, without 
py 5 to confute them, and my conſcience 
tter advocate than my reafon. Not that 
I pride myſelf upon a fpirit which I deteſt, or 
that I am fond of a virtue bought fo dear: but I 
think it Jeſs criminal to — myſelf with my 
failings, than to attempt to vindicate them, and 
I conſider an endeavour to flifle remorſe, as the 

ſtrongeſt of guilt. 
I — 3 I write. I find my mind 


: my 

is overwhelmed with the tears which flow from 
eyes, and I bitterly reproach myſelf for 
— preſumed to taſte a happineſs which I 
can rio longer enjoy but at the hazard of your 


I perceive, nevertheleſs, that a fecret ardour 
fires my ſoul, and revives that courage which 
my remorſe has ſubdued. Ah, lovely Julia! 
do you know how many loſſes a love like mine 
can compenſate? 2 

w 
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who breathes for can make your life 
-—trIoq TIF 
alone I wiſh to live, to move, to think ? 
thou delicious ſource of my exiſtence, I will 
have no foul but thine, I no longer be any 
thing but a part of thy lovely ſelf, and you will 
meet with ſuch a kind reception in the inmoit 
receſſes of my heart, that you will never perceive 
any decay in your charms. Well, we ſhall be 
guilty, yet we will not be wicked; we ſhall be 
PR ſo 
from attempting to palliate our ge, we 
will bewail them; we will lament | ed 


| row foto 


y confine my attention to the 
ties I owe Lord B-—; he will 
with him to England; he imagines I 
ſervice to him there. Well, 1 will 
But I will ſteal away once ever 
come in fecret to viſit It i 
to you, at leaſt I ſhall have the 
zing on you; I at leaſt kiſs 

me hoy bg. 1 
months. n 
tire from her 1 love, i ot he —— 
io me to count the Reps which will bring me 
back again. Theſe frequent j will be 
ſome amuſement to your unhappy lover ; when 
he ſets out to viſit you, he will anticipate the 
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pleaſure of beholding the remembrance 
— to teri, with cute dÞ ins- 


gination during his abſence ; in ſpite of his cruel 
deſtiny, his melancholy time will not be utterly 
Joſt; every year will be marked with fome tinc- 
ture of pleaſure, and the ſhort-lived moments 
UP 
whole I: 


LETTER CX. 


From Mrs OE. 
your miſtreſs is no more; but I have re- 


— Fas 
nominy, and you from the regret of having diſho- 
noured her. 1 — her change of condi- 
tion; do not write to her; the defires you will 
not. Wait till ſhe writes to you, which ſhe 
will ſhortly do. Now is the time to convince 
me that you merit that eſteen I ever had for you, 
and that heart is ſuſceptible of a pure and 


difintereſted friendſhip. 
LETTER CN. 
N From Jul. 
YOU hare __— 6 cy 
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halliot ſome inſtructions, which made me too 
ble of the danger of avowing my paſſion. 
love, which extorted the confeſhon, taught 
to clude its conſequence. You was my laſt 
3 I had fuch an entire confidence in you, 
furniſhed you with arms againit my weak- 
uch was my opinion of your integrity, 
you would preſerve me from my- 
I did you no more than juſtice. When 

bead you paid to fo valuable a 
I perceived that my paſſion had not blind- 
in my opinion of thoſe virtues with which 

you endowed. I refigned myſelſ with 
ſecurity, as I imagined that we ſhould 
of us be contented with a ſentimental af- 


ere 


4 


8 
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that habit was ſtill more dangerous than love. 
Being ſenſibly affected by your reſerve, I thought 
I might relax mine without any riſque; in the 
innocence of my deſires I hoped to lead you to 
the heights of virtue, by the tender careſſes of 
friendſhip. 


\ 
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me 
to preſerve me from you and from myſelf, it 
was neceſſary to baniſh you. This was the laſt 
effort of expiring virtue: but by your flight, you 
made your conqueſt ſure; and when I hu you 
our abfence occaboned, 


my father quitted the ſervice, he 
M. Wolmar home with him. His life 
which he owed to him, and an intimacy cf 
twenty years, rendered this friend fo dear, that 
he could never from him. M. Wolmar 
was advanced in years, and thongh of high birth 
had met with no woman who had fixed his af- 
fections. My father mentioned me to him, as 
to a man whom he wiſhed to call his fon : he 
was defirous to fee me, and it was with this in- 
tent they came together. It was my fate to be 
agreeable to him, who never was ſuſceptible of 
any impreſſion before. They entered into feerct 
engagements, and M. Wolmar, who had ſome 
affairs to fettle in one of the northern courts, 
where his family and fortune were, deſired time, 
and took leave upon their mutual engagement. 
After this departure, my father acquainted my 

Vor. II. I P mother 
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that he deſigned him for my 
commanded me, with a tone 
all reply from my timidity, to pre- 
receive his hand. My mother, 


the mclinations of my 
had a natural liking 4 
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you : but your rank in lite 
r accompliſhments; 
and —. he allowed that high birth could not 
ſupply them, yet he maintained that birth alone 
could make them valuable. 

The impoſſibility of being happy, fanned the 
flame which it ought to have extinguithed. A 
flatrering delufton had fupported me under ail 
my troubles; when that was gone, I had no 
ſtrength to them. While I had the leaſt 
hope of being yours, I might have triumphed 
over my inclin..tions z it would have coſt me lets 
to have ſpent my whole life in refiſtance, than to 
renounce you for ever; and the very idea of an 
everlaſting oppoũtion, deprived me of fortitude 
to ſubdue my pathon. 

Grief and love preyed upon my heart; I fell 
into a ſtate of dejection, which you might per- 
ceive in my letters : yours, which you wrote to 
me from Meillerie, completed my affliction ; to 
the meaſure of my own troubles was added the 
fenſe of your deſpair. Alas! the weakeſt mind 
is always deſtined to bear the troubles of both. 
The ſcheme you ventured to propoſe to me put 
the finiſhing itroke to my perplexity. — 
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ſeemed to be the infallible lot of my days; the 
inevitable choice which remained for me to make, 
was to add to it either your intelicity or that of 
my parents. I could not endure the horrible 
alternative ; the power of nature has its bounds; 
ſuch agitations overpowered my ſtrength. 1 
withed to be delivered from life. Heaven ſeemed 
to take pity of me ; but cruel death fpared me 
for my deſtruction. I ſaw you, I recovered, and 
was undone. 

If my failings did not contribute to my feli- 
city, I was not diſappointed : I never confidered 
them as the means to procure happineſs. I 
perceived that my heart was formed for virtue, 
without which I could never be happy; I fell 
through weakneſs, not from error; I had not 
cven biindneis to plead in excuſe for my frailty. 
I] was bereaved of every hope ; it was impoſſible 
for me to be otherwiſe than unfortunate. Inno- 
cence and love were equally requifite to my 
peace : as I could not preſerve them both, and 
was witneſs to your diſtraction, I conſulted your 
intereſt alone in my choice; and fo ruined my- 
ſelf, to fave you. 

But it is not ſo eaſy, as many imagine, to for- 
lake virtue. She continues long to torment 
thoſe who abandon her; and her charms, which 
are the delight of refined fouls, conſtitute the 
chief punitument of the wicked, who are con- 
demned to be m Jove with her when they can 
no longer enjoy her. Guilty, yet not depraved, 
1 could not eicape the remorie which purſued 
me; honour was dear to me, even after it was 
gone ; though my ſhame was ferret, it was not 
lets grievous; and though the whole world 

P 2 had 
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had been witneſs to it, I could not have been 
more ſenübly affected. I comforted * 
under my affliction, like one who having a 
wound dreads a mortification;z and who, by the 
tenſe of pain, is encouraged not to deſpair of a 
cure. 

Nevertheleſs, my ſhameful ſtate was inſup- 
portable. By endeavouring to ſtifle the reproach 
of guilt, without renouncing the crime, expe · 
rienced what every honeſt mind feels when it 
goes aſtray, and is fond of its miſtake. A new 
deluſion lent its aid to aſſuage the bitterneſs of 
r-pentance; I flattered myſelſ, that my frailt y 
wouid afford me the means of repairing my — 
d: fcretion, and ventured to form a deti 
ſorcing my tather to unite our hands. | 
pended on the firſt pledge of our love to cloſe 
tiiis delightful union. I prayed to heaven for 
„n pring as the pledge of my return to virtue, 
aid of our mutual bappineſs: I wiſhed for it 
with 45 much earneſtneſs as another in my place 

mull hive dreaded it. The tenderneſs of love, 
bo ies ſoft illuſion, allayed the murmurs of my 
, Ticnce; the effects I hoped to derive from 
my frailty inſpired me with conſolation, and this 
pleating expectation was all the hope and com- 
fort of my life. 

As ſoun as I ſhould diſcover evident 9 — 
of my preguaney, I was determined to make a 
public declaration of my condition to Mr Per- 
ret , in the preſence of the whole family. I 
am timorous, it is truc: I was fenhble how dear 

fuch 


* Miailter of the parith. 
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ſuch a declaration would coſt me: but honour 
itſelf inſpired me with courage, and I choſe ra- 
ther to bear at once the confuſion I deſerved, 
than to nouriſh everlaſting infamy at the bottom 
of my foul. I knew that my father would ei- 
ther doom me to death, or give me to my lover : 


this alternative had nothing in it terrible to my 
apprehenſion ; and whatever might be the event, 
I conſidered that this ſtep would bring all my 
ſufferings to a period. 

This, my dear friend, was the myſtery which! 
concealed you, and which you ſo anxiouſly 
endeavoured to penetrate. A thouſand reaſons 
conſpired to make this reſerve neceſſary with a man 
of your impetuoſity, not to mention that it would 
have been imprudent to have armed your indiſ- 
creet importunity with a new pretext. It was 
above all things requiſite to remove you during 
ſuch a perilous ſituation, and I well knew that 

ou would-never have conſented to leave me in 


an extremity, had you been acquainte«d 
with it. 

Alas! I was once more deceived by ſuch a 
flattering expectation. Heaven refuſed to fa- 
vour deſigus which were conceived in wicked- 
neſs. I did not deſerve the honour of being a 
mother ; my ſcheme was abortive, and I was 
even deprived of an opportunity of expiating — 
frailty, at the expence of my reputation. Dina 
pointed in my hope, the indifcreec — 
which expoſed your life to danger, was a raſh- 
neſs which my fond love coloured with this 
gentle palliation: I imputed the ill fucce's of my 
wiſhes to myſelf ; and my heart, miſled by its 
defires, flattered ĩtſelf that its eagerneis to gratify 

P 3 them 
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them aroſe entirely from my anxiety to render 
them lawful hereafter. 

At one time I thought my wiſhes accom- 
liſhed : that miſtake was the tource of my moſt 
itter affliction, and after nature had granted 

the petition of love, the ſtroke of deftiny came 
with ag ed cruelty. You know the ac- 
cident which deſtroyed my laſt hopes, together 
with the fruit of my love. That misfortune hap- 
pened during our ſeparation, as it heaven at that 
time intended to oppreſs me with all the evils I 
merited, and to cut off at once every tie by 
which our union might be accompliſhed. 

Your departure put an end to my delufion 
and to my pleaſures ; I diſcovered, but too late, 
the chimeras which had impoſed upon me. 1 
perceived that I had fallen into a ſtate truly def- 
picable, and felt myſelf completely wretched ; 
which was the inevitable conſequence of love 
without innocence, and hopeleſs defires which I 
could never extinguiſh. Tortured by a thouſand 
fruitleſs griefs, I ſtifled reflections which were 
25 painful as unprofitable; I no longer looked 
upon myſelf as worthy of confideration, and de- 
voted my life to folitude for you: I had no ho- 
nour, but yours; no hope, but in your happi- 
neſs; and no ſentiments were capable of affec- 
ting me but thoſe which came from you. 

Love did not make me blind to your faults, 
but it made Thoſe faults dear to me; and fo 
powerful was its deluſion, that I ſhould have 
loved you lefs, had you been more perfect. Ac- 
quainted with your heart and your impetuoſity 
of temper, I was ſenſible, that with more cou- 
rage than I, you had lefs patience, * 
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the aſſlictions which oppreſſed my foul wonld 

drive yours to deſpair. It was for this reaſon I 

always carefully concealed from you my father's 

promiſe ; and at our parting, taking advantage 

of Lord B-——'s zeal for your intereſt, and with 

a view to make more attentive to your own 
ered yr 


welfare, flatt ou with a hope which I my- 
ſelf did not entertain. Yet more; apprized of 
the danger which threatened us, I took the only 
ion for our mutual ſecurity, and by a ſo- 

n engagement having made you as much as 
poſſible maſter of my will, I hoped to infpire 
ou with confidence, and m with fortitude, 
means of a promiſe which I never durſt vio- 
late, and which might inſure your tranquillity 
of mind. I own it was a needleſs obligation, 
and yet I ſhould never have infringed it. Vir- 
tue is fo eſſential to our fouls, that when we 
have once abandoned that which is real, we 
preſently faſhion another after the fame model, 
and keep the more ſtrongly attached to this ſub- 
ſtitute, becauſe perhaps it is of our own chu- 


need not tell you what ion I expe- 
rienced after your departure. The worſt of my 
apprehenfions was the dread of being forſaken. 
'The place of your refidence made me tremble. 
Your manner of living increafed my terror. I 
imagined that I alceady faw you debaſed into a 
man of intrigue. An ignominy of this nature 
touched me more fenfibly than all my afflicti- 
ons; I had rather have ſcen you wretched than 
contemptible ; after ſo many troubles to which 
I had been inured, your dithonour was the on- 


ly one I could not ſupport. | 
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Theſe apprehenſions, which the ſtyle of your 
letters had begun to conſirm, were quickly re- 
moved; and by ſuch means as would have made 
any other completely uneaſy. I allude to the 
diforderly courte of life into which you was fe- 
duced, and of which your ready and frank con- 
feſhon was, of all the proofs of your fincerity, 
that which affected me moſt ſenſibly. I knew 
you too well to be ignorant what ſuch a confeſ- 
fion muſt have coſt you, even if I had been no 
longer dear to you. I faw that love alone had 
triumphed over ſhame, and extorted it from you. 
I judged that a heart fo fincere was incapable of 
diſguiſed infidelity; I diſcovered leſs guilt in 
your failing, than merit in the confeſſion ; and 
calling to mind your former engagements, was 


entirely cured of jealouſy. 


And yet, my worthy friend, my cure did not 
increaſe my telicity; for one torment lefs, a 
thoufand * roſe up inceſſantly; and I was 
never more ſenſible of the folly ef ſeeking in an 
unſettled mind, that repoſe which nothing but 
prudence can beſtow. I had for a long time 
fecretly lamented the beſt of mothers, who waſt- 
ed inſenſibly by a fatal decay. Bab, whom the 
unhappy conſequence of my miſconduct obliged 
me to make my confident, betrayed me, and 
diſcovered our mutual love, and my frailty, to 
my mother. I had juſt received your letters 
from my couſin, when they were ſeized. The 

were too convincing ; grief prived her 

of the little ſtrength her illnete h-d left her. EF 
thought I ſhould have expired at her fect with 
remorſe. 80 far from corfigning me to the 
death I merited, ſhe concealed my ſhame, and 
| was 
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was contented to bemoan my fall. Even you, 
who had fo ungratefully abuſed her kindncis, 
did not become odious to her. I was witneſs to 
the effect which your letter produced on her 
tender and affectionate mind. Alas! the with- 
ed for — happineſs and mine. She attempted 
more than once but why ſhould I recal a 
hope which is now for ever extinguiſhed ? hea- 
ven decreed it otherwiſe. She clofed her me- 
lancholy days with the afflifting conſideration 
of being unable to move a rigid huſband, and of 
leaving a daughter behind ſo little worthy of her. 

Oppreſſed with fuch a cruel loſs, my foul had 
no other ſtrength than what it received from 
that impreſſion; the voice of nature uttered 
groans which ſtifled the murmurs of love. I 
regarded the author oi ny troubles with a kind 
of horror. I endeavoured to ſmother the deteſ- 
table paſſion which had brought them upon me, 
and to renounce you for ever. This, no doubt, 
was what I ought to have done: bad I not fuf- 
ficient cauſe of lamentation the remainder 
of my days, without ſearching for new ſub- 


jeCts of affliction ? Every ting ice. ro favour 


my refolution. If melancholy foſtens the mind, 
deep affliction hardens it. "The remembrance 
of my dying mother effaced your image; we 
were diſtant irom cach other; hope had entire- 
ly abandoned me; my incompawble friend was 
never more great or more deſerving wholly to 
engroſs my heart. Her virtue, her diſcretion, 
her friendſhip, her tender careftes, ferred to 
have purified it; I thought I had fergorten 


you, and imagined myſelf cured. But it was 


too late; what I took for the indifference of 


extin- 
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extinguiſhed love, was nothing but the heavi- 
neis of deſpaiĩr. 

As a fick man who falls into a weak ſtate 
when free from pain, is ſuddenly revived by 
more acute ſenſations; fo I quickly perceived 
all my troubles renewed, when my father ac- 
quainted me with Mr Wolmar's approaching re- 
turn. Invincible love then gave me incredible 
ſtrength. For the firit time I venrured to op- 
poſe my father to bis face. I frankly proteſted 
that I could never Iike Me Wolmar; that I was 
determined to die nge; that aa was maſter of 
my life, hut not of my @Fecto; and that no- 
thing could ever make me hoy my r:lolution. 
IF nced not defcribe the rage he was in, nor the 
treatment I was oiged to endure. I was in- 
moveable: my timidity once vanquiſhed carried 
mo to the other extreme; and it my tone was 
leſs imperious than my tather's, it was never - 
theleſs equally reſolute. 

He found that I was determined, and that he 
ſhould make no impreiion on me by dint of au- 
thority. For a minute I thonght myſelf freed 
from his perſecution. But what became of me, 
when on a ſudden I faw the moſt rigid father 
foltened into tears, and proftrate at my feer! 
Vithout fuiFerin me to rife, he embraced my 
knees, and fixing bis — ug eyes on mine, 
he adirefied himfelt to me in a plaintive voice, 
»aich tl murmvrs in my cars, © O my 
child! have ſome reſpect for the grey hairs of 
vour unhappy tatherz do not fend me with for- 
row to the grave, after hel who | bore thee. Ah! 
will all her family owes their deaths to Julia?“ 

Imagine my grief and altorifhment. That 

attl- 
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attitude, that tone, that geſture, thoſe words, 
that horrible idea, overpowered me to that de- 
gree, that I dropped half dead into his arms; 
and it was not till after repeated fobs, which for 
fome time ſtifled utterance, that I was able to 
anſwer him in a faint and faltering voice: «© O 
my father! I was armed againſt your menaces, 
bur I am not proof againſt your tears. You will 
be the death of your daughter.” 

We were both of us in fuch violent agitation, 
that it was a long while before we recovered. 
In the mean time, recollecting bis laſt words, 
I concluded that he was better iniormed of the 
particulars of my conduct than I had imagined; 
and being reſolved to turn thoſe circumſtances 
of information againſt him, I was preparing, at 
the hazard of my lite, to make a confeſſion 
which I had too long deſerred, when he haflily 
interrupted me, and, as it he bad forefeen and 
dreaded what I was going to declare, ſpoke io 
me in the following terms. 

« I know you have encouraged inclinatiors 
„ unworthy a giz] of your birth. It is time to 
« facrikce to duty and honour a fhumeful pate 
„ ſion which you ſhall never grarity but at the 
« expence of my lic. Attend to what your fa- 
„ ther's honour, and your own, require of you, 
& and then determine tor vourtclt. 

« Me Wolmar is of noble extraction, and di- 
& ſtinguiſhed by all the acccmpliſhments requi- 
« fice to maintain his dignits; one who enjoys 
„ the public eitcem, aud who deſcrves it. I 
am indcebted to him tor my life ; and you are 
„ no {tranger to the engagement I have con- 
„ cluded with Eim. You ate ſarcher to under- 

„ itand, 
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« ſtand, that on his return home to ſettle his 
& concerns, he found himſelf involved by an 
« unfortunate turn of affairs: he had loſt the 
« greateſt part of his eſtate, and it was by fin- 
&« gular good luck that he himſelf ing 
& exiled to Siberia: he is coming with 
ce the melancholy wreck of his fortune, upon 
« the firength of his friend's word, which ne- 
c yer yet was forfeited. Tell me now, in what 
«© manner 1 ſhall receive him on his return; 
« ſhall I fay to him, Sir, I promiſed you my 
© daughter while you were in affluent circum- 
© ſtances; but, now your fortune is ruined, I 
_ © muſt retract my word, for my daughter will 
© never be yours?” If I do not — my refu- 
« fa} in theſe words, it will be interpreted in 
« this manner. To alledge your pre-engage- 
« ment, will be conſidered as a pretence; or it 
& will be imputcd as an additional diſgrace to 
„ me; and we ſhall paſs you for an handoned 
& girl, and 1 for a diſhoneſt man, wo has fa- 
« criticed his word and honour to fordid inter- 
« eſt, and has added ingratitude to inſidelity. 
« My dear child, I have lixed too long now to 
4 cloſe an unblemiſhed life with inſamy, and 
&« ſixty vears ſpent with honour are not to be 
4 proftituted in a quarter of an hour. 
Tou perceive, therefore,“ continued he, 
% how unreaſonable is every objection which 
as = can offer. Judge —＋ the giddy paſ- 
a of youth, whether attachments which 
4 modeſty difavows, are to be put in com 
tion with the duty of a child, and the 2 
« by which a parent ſtands bound. If the dif- 
pute were, which of us two thould tall a vic- 
„tim 
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„ tim to the happineſs of the other, my tender- 
« neſs would challenge the right of making that 
« facrifice to aſfection; but honour, my child, 
„ calls upon me, and that always determines the 
& refolution of him whoſe blood you inherit.“ 
I was not without a pertinent anſwer to theſe 
remonſtrances; but my father's prejudices con- 
firmed him in his principles, ſo different from 
mine, that reaſons which appeared to me unan- 
ſwerable, would not have had the leaſt weight 
with him. Beſides, not knowing whence he 
had gathered the intelligence he ſeemed to have 
gained with reſpect to my conduct, or how far 
his information extended; apprehending like- 
wiſe by his eagerneſs to interrupt me, that he 


had formed his refolution with reg:rd to the 


matter I was going to communicate; and above 
all, being reſtrained by a ſenſe of ſhame which 
I could never fubdue; I rather choſe to avail 
myſelf of an excuſe, which I thought would have 
greater weight, as it ſquared more with my fa- 
ther's peculiarity of thinking. I therefore made 
a frank declaration of the engagement I had 
made with you ; I proteſted that I would never 
be falſe to my word, and that, whatever was 
the conſequence, I would never marry without 
your conſent. 

In truth, I was delighted to find that my 
ſcruples did not offend him: he reproached me 
ſevercly for entering into ſuch an engagement, 
but he made no objection to its validity; fo ex- 
alted are ideas which a gentleman of honour na- 
turally entertains with regard to the faith of en- 
gagements, and fo facred a thing does he efteem 
a promiſe! Initead of attempting therefore to 

Vor. I. 2 2 . difpute 
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difpute the force of my 
made me write a note, which he _— a 
letter, and ſent away directly . With what a- 


gitation did I expect your anfwer ! how often 
did I with that you might ſhew leſs delicacy 
than you ought! rr 
doubt your compliance; and was ſenſible, that 
the more painful you felt the facrifice required 
of you, the readier you would be to undergo it. 
vous anſwer came, it was concealed from me 
uring my illneſs ; after my recovery, my fears 
and there remained for me no 
— excuſes. At leaſt, my father declared 
he would admit of no more; 5 
expreſſion he had made uſe of, gave him ſuch 
an aſcendency over my will, that he made me 
ſwear never to ſay any thing to Mr Wolmar 
which might 41 him averſe from marrying 
me; for, he added, that will appear to him like 
a trick — — wa, and at all events 
the marriage muſt be concluded. 

You know, my dear friend, that my conſti- 
tution, which is ſtrong enough to endwe fa- 
tigue and inclemency of weather, is not able to 
reſiſt the violence of paſſion, and that too ex - 
quiſite a ſenſibility is the fource of all the evils 
which have alice my m - Whe- 
ther continued grief LE my lood, or 
whether nature took that opportunity to puri 
it from the fatal effects of fermentation, I tou 
myſelf violently diſordered at the end of our con- 
verſation. When I left my father's room, I en- 
—. 0.00.0. 
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ſelf fo ill, that I was obliged to go to bed, from 
whence I hoped never to riſe. You are too well 
acquainted with the reſt. My imprudence led 
2 to indifcretion. You came, I faw you, and 
1 had only beheld you in one of 
dreams, which, during my delirium, fo 
elented your image before me. But 
had really been there; 
you; that being reſol- 
of my diſtewper which yu could 
had purpoſely caught the infec- 
no longer reſiſt this laſt proof; and 
the tenderneſs of your affection fur- 
— which I had ta- 
to » inſtantly broke 
reſtraint, and revived with more ar- 
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mind, as it had never been tainted with before. 
My will ſtill oppoſed them, but my imagination 
grew familiar with them; and if my ſoul did 
not harbour anticipated guilt, yet I was no long- 
er miſtreſs of that noble refolution which alone 
is capable of reſiſting temptation. 

am ſcarce able to proceed. Let me 


ſtop a 
while. Recal to your mind theſe days of inno- 
cence and felicity, when the lively and tender 


with which we were mutually animated, 
only tended to refine our ſentiments; when that 
holy ardour contributed to render modeſty more 
lovely, and honour more amiable; when our 
very defires feemed kindled only that we might 
have the glory of ſubduing them, and of render- 
ing ourſelves riore worthy of each other. Look 
over our firſt letters; reflect on thoſe moments 
fo fleeting and fo little enjoyed, when love ap- 
peared to us arrayed in all the charms of virtue, 
and when we were too fond of each other to 
form any connections which ſhe condemned. 
What were we then, and what are we now? 
Two tender lovers ſpent a whole year together 
in the moſt painful ——ů — 
to breathe a ſigh, but their hearts underſtood 
each mg they thought their ſufferings great; 
Sy were happy, had they but known it. 
heir mutual ſilence was fo int ible, that at 
length they ventured to converſe ; but, fatisfied 
with the power of triumphing over their inch- 


nations, and with giving each other the glorious 
prooks of theie viftory, they paſſed another year 
in a reſerve ſcarce leſs fevere ; they imparted 
their troubles to each other, and were happy. 
But theſe violent ſtruggles were too painſul ro 
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wicked — in the minds 
where it once ſhone fo bright? Are not they, 
who have once taſted of the charms of virtue, 


for ever after diſguited with vice? How many 
ages have paſſed to produce this aſtoniſhing al- 
teration ? What length of time could be capable 
of — ſo delightful a remembrance, and 
of extinguiſhing the true ſenſe of happineſs in 
thoſe who had once enjoyed it? Alas! if the 
firii ſtep of irregularity moves with a flow and 
paintul pace, how eaſy and precipitate are thoſe 
wich follow! How great is the illufion of paſ- 
fin! it is that nich faſcinates reaſon, betrays 
prudence, and new-models nature before we 
perce've the change. A fingle moment leads us 
altray ; a üngle ſlep draws us out of the right 

Q3 pack. 
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us on to our ruin. From that time we 
gulph, and ariſe frightened to ſind 
with crimes, with hearts 
formed for virtue. My dear friend, let us drop 
the curtain. Can it be neceffary to fee the dan- 
ice it conceals from us, in order to 
hing it? I reſume my narrative. 


fall into a 
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When I came to the church, I felt, at my 
entrance, a kind of emotion which I had never 
experienced before. An inconceivable terror 


ſeized my mind in that folemn and auguſt place, 
which was full of the Being worſhipped there. 
A ſudden horror made me ſhiver. 'Trembli 
— —___ 
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ny, and every object I beheld ſtruck me with 
diſmay. The gloomy light of the temple; the 
profound ſilence of the ſpectators, and their de- 


impreiſion upon me, that I felt a thorough re- 
volution within me. An inviſible power ſeem- 
ed ſuddenly to reCtify the diforder of my affec- 
tions, and to fettle them according to the laws 
of duty and of nature. 'The eternal and omni- 
eſent Power, ſaid I to myſelf, now reads the 
om of my foul ; he compares my ſecret will 
with my — * declaration; heaven and earth 
are witneſs to the folemn engagement I am go- 
ing to contract; and they ſhall be witneſs of my 
fidelity in obſerving the obligation. What bu- 
man duty can they regard, who dare to violate 

the firſt and moſt facred of all? 
& oth ones 06.25 and es Gabe, hae 
aw 


keep it inviolably till my death. 
When we returned home, I ſighed for an 
hour's folitude and recollection. I obtained it, 
not without di z and however eager I was 
to make the beſt advantage of it, I neverthclefs 
entered into felf-examination with reluctance, 
ing afraid Jeſt I ſhould diſcover that I had 
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unworthy a wife, as I had been an indiſcreet 
— The method of making the trial was fure, 


dangerous; I began it by my 
thoughts on you. My heart ble wha that 
no tender recollection had profaned the folemn 


e reſt, amidit ſo many 
occaſions which might have recalled you to my 
mind; I ſhould have miſtruſted my inſenſibility 
and forgetfulneſs, as treacherous dependences, 
which were too unnatural to be laſting. I 
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which ignominy had ſtained, 
my whole frame an unuſual 
I feemed as if I had been new born, 
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and balmy virtue! I am for 
thee; thou alone canſt make life dear to me; 
to thee alone I confecrate my being. Oh! I 
have too fatally enced the Joſs of thee, e- 


ver 
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ducted me through the paths of dar kneſs, that 
now removes the vail of error from my eyes; 
and, in my own deſpite, reſtores me to myfelf. 
gentle voice which inceflantly murmured 
within now raiſed its tone, and thundered 
in my ears, at the very moment that I was near 
being loſt for ever. The Author of all truth 
would not to quit his prefence with 
the conſcious guilt of dereſtable perjury ; and 
ime by my remorſe, hath ſhewn 
into which I was 
Providence! who doſt make 
crawl, and the heavens revolve, thou 
hful over the leaſt of all thy works! 
recalled me to that virtue which I was 
revere! deign therefore to receive from 
2 i by thy goodneſs, that homage 
which thou alone haſt rendered worthy thy ac- 


e. 
That inſtant, being impreſſed with a lively 
ſenſe of the danger I had eſcaped, and of the 
ſtate of honour and ſccurity in which I was bap- 
pily re-eſtabliſhed, I proitrated myſelf on the 
| ground, 
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gona, and _—_ my ſuppliant hands to hea- 
ven, I invoked th at Being enthroned on high, 
— — re or deſtroys, by means 
of our own — that free -will he has be - 
ſtowed. © I eage = (faid I) embrace the prof- 
fered of which Thou alone art the au- 


thor. I will — - huſband to whom thou 
haſt attached me. I will be faithful, becauſe 
it is the chief duty which unites private fami- 
hes and fociety in general. I will be chaſte, 
becaufe it is the parent virtue which nouriſhes 
all the reſt. Iwill adhere to every thing rela- 
tive to the order of nature which thou halt eſta- 
bliſhed, and to the dictates of reafon which I 
derive from thee. I recommend my heart to 
thy protection, and my defires to thy guidance. 
Render all my actions conformable to my ſted- 
faſt will, which is ever thine; and never more 
permit error to triumph over the ſet- 

LEES 
After this ſhort prayer, the firſt I ever made 
with true devotion, I found myſelt confirmed in 
wrtuous reſolutions z it ſeemed ſo eaſy and fo 
to follow theſe dictates, that I clearly 
perceived where I muſt hereafter refort for that 
power to reſiſt my inclinations which I could 
not derive from myſelf. From this new diſco- 
very I acquired freſh confidence, and lamented 
that fatal blindneſs which had fo long concealed 
it from me. I had never been devoid of religi- 
on; but perhaps I had better have been wholly 
fo, than to have profeſſed one which was exter- 
nal and mechanical; and which ſatisſied the 
conſcience, without affecting the heart; one 
which was conſined to fet and taught 
me 
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me to believe in God at ſtated hours, without 
thinking of him the remainder of my time. 
attendant on public worſhip, I ne- 
vertheleſs drew no advantage from it to aſſiſt 
me in the of my duty. Knowing that 
I was of a good family, I indulged my inclina- 
tions, was fond of and put my 
truſt in reaſon. Not being able to reconcile 
the ſpirit of the goſpel with the manners of the 
world, nor faith with works, I ſteered a middle 
courſe, which ſatisſied the vanity of my wiſ- 
dom: I had one fet of maxims for fpeculation, 
and another for practice; I forgot in one place 
the opinions I formed in another; I was a de- 
votee at church, and a philoſopher at home: 
alas? I was nothing any - where: my prayers 
were but words, my r ng mere ſophiilry, 
and the only light I followed was the falſe glim- 
mering of an ignis fatuus, which led me to de- 
ſtruction. 


cannot defcribe to you how much this in- 
war principle, which had efcaped me till now, 
made me deſpiſe thoſe by which I had been ſo 
ſhametully miſguided. Tell me, I intreat you, 
what was the ſtrongeſt reaſon in their ſupport, 
and on what foundation did they reft? A fa- 
vourable inſtinct directs me to good, fome im- 
petuous paſſion rites in oppoſition; it takes rout 
in the fame inſtinct, what muſt I do to deſtroy it? 
From a contemplation on the order of — I 
diſcover the beauty of virtue, and from its ge- 
neral utility I derive its excellence. But what 
avail theſe arguments, when they ſtand in com- 
petition to my private intereit? and which in 
the end is of molt conſequence to me, to pro- 

Vor. II. I R CLIC 


changes, and in every age, in every people, in 
every individual, accommodates itſelf to incon- 
ſtancy of opinion and diverſity of prejudice ? 
Adore the fupreme Being, my worthy and 
1 r with one puff of breath you will 
able to diſſipate thoſe chimeras of reatfon, 
which have only a vi 2 „ and 
which fly like fo many ſhadows imm uta- 
ble tru Nothing exiſts but through Him 
who is ſelf-exiſtent. It is he who directs the 
tendency of juſtice, fixes the baſis of virtue, 
and gives a recompente to a ſhort life ſpent ac- 
cording to his will: it is he who proclaims a- 
loud to the guilty, that their fecret crimes are 
detected, and gives affurance to the righteous 
in obſcurity, that their virtues are not without 
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a witneſs : it is he, it is his unalterable ſub- 
ſtance, that is the true model of thoſe perfec- 
tions of which we all bear the image within us. 
It is in vain that our paſhons di itz its 
traces, which are allied to the infinite Being, 
ever preſent themſelves to our reaſon, and ſerve 
to re-eſtabliſh that which error and impoſture 
have perverted. "Theſe diſtinctions ſeem to me 
extremely natural; common ſenſe is ſuſficient to 
point them cut. Every thing which we cannot 
ſeparate from the idea of divine eſſence, is God; 
all the reſt is the work of men. It is by the 
contemplation of this divine model, that the 
foul becomes refined and exalted ; that it learns 
to defpife low defires, and to triumph over baſe 
inclinations. A heart impreſſed with theſe ſu- 
blime truths, is ſuperior to the mean paſſions of 
human nature; the idea of infinite grandeur 
ſubdues the pride of man; the delight of con- 


templation abitraQts him from groſs deſires; ant 


if the immenſe Being, who is the ſubject of his 
thoughts, had no exiſtence, it would neverthe- 
leſs be of uſe to exerciſe his mind in ſuch me: - 
tations, in order to make him more mait-r ot 
himſelf, more vigorous, more happy, and more 
wiſe. 

Do you require a particular inſtance of thoſe 
rain fubtletics framed by that ſelf-ſufficient rea- 
fon, which ſo vainly relies on its own ſtrength ? 
Let us cooly examine the arguments of thoſe 
plꝛĩloſophers, thoſe worthy advocates of a crime, 
which never yet teduced any whoſe minds were 
not pre viouſly corrupted. Might one not con- 
clude, that, by a direct attack on the moſt holy 
and molt ſolemn of 1 thoſe danger · 
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ous diſputants were determined at one ſtroke to 
annihilate human fociety in general, which is 
teunded on the faith of engagements ? But ob- 
ferve, I beſeech you, how they exculpate ſecret 
adulrery ? It is, fay they, becauſe no milchief 
reſults from it; not even to the huſband, who 
is ignorant of the wrong. But can they be cer- 
tain that he will ever remain ignorant cf it? Is 
it ivihictent to authoriſe perjury and infidelity, 
that they do no wrong to others? Is the miſchief 
which the guilty do to themſelves, not ſufficient 
io create an abhorrence of guilt ? Is it no crime 
to be falfe to our word? to deitroy, as far as we 
re able, the obligation of oaths, and the moit 
i wolable contracts? Is it no crime to take pains 
ty render ouicives falte, treacherous, and per- 
wed? Is it no crime to form attachments 
which occaſion you to deſire the prejudice, and 
ta wilt the death of another? Even the death of 
n whom we ought to love above others, and 
with whom we have fworn to live? is not that 
{ac in 1th an evil, which is uctive of a 
ond conſequential crimes ? cven good it- 
10h, it attended with ſo many miſchiefs, would, 
lor that reafon only, be an evil. 

Shall one of the parties pretend to innocence, 
who may chance to be difengaged, and have 
pledged his faith to no one ? he is groſsly mi- 
itaken. It is not only the intereſt of butband 
and wife, but ir is the common benefit of man- 
kind, that the purity of marriage be preſerved 
untulhed, W henever two are joined to- 


gether by that folemn contract, all mankind 
enter into a tacit engagement to reſpect the fa- 
cred tic, and to honour the conjugal union; 2 

this 
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this appears to be a powerful reaſon againſt 
clandeitine marriages, which, as they _— 
no public fign of fuch 'an union, 
eos maids 10 the temptation of adulterous pe. 
fion. The public are in ſome meaſure 
tees of 2 contraſt which palles in their preſence ; 
and we may venture to fay, that the honour of 
a modeſt woman is under the 
of all good and worthy people. Whoever there- 
fore dares to ſeduce her, is criminal; firſt be- 
cauſe he has tempted her to fin, and that every 
one is an accomplice in thoſe crimes which he 
uades others to commit : in the next place, 

fins directly himſelf, becauſe he violates the 
public and facred faith of matrimony, with- 
out which no order or regularity can 
ſocicty. 


The 7 * ſecret, 
* A INOS one. If theſ. 
philoſophers believe the exiſtence of a God, and 


can they prove 
it is a matter of indifference to a parent to edu- 


would otherwiſe have had? and to be obliged to 
diſtribute his fortune among thoſe pledges of his 
ä „ 
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tions of parental tenderneſs ? If we ſuppoſe the ſe 
to be materialiſts, we have then a 
er foundation for their tenets by 
the gentle dictates of nature, which in e- 
very breaſt againſt the principles of a vain phi- 
loſophy, and have never yet been controverted by 
found reaſoning. In — 


4 


ſtrict analogy between two beings of the 
blood? will they not have a more violent 
ment to each other? will there not be a 
blance between their ſouls as well as their 
tures, which is a moſt powerful motive to i 
ſpire mutual affection? 

Is it doing no injury therefore, in i 
nion, to deſtroy or diſturb this natural uni 
the mixture of adulterate blood, and to 
the principle of that mutual affection w 
ought to cement all the members of one 
Who would not ſhudder with horror at 
thoughts of having one infant changed for an- 
other by a nurſe ? and is it a leſs crime to make 
fuch a change before the infant is born? 

If I conſider my own ſex in particular, what 
miſchiefs do I not difcover in this incontinency, 
which is ſuppoſed to do no injury ! The debaſe- 
ment of a guilty woman, who, after the Joſs of 
her honour, ſoon forſeits all other virtues, is 
alone fuſhcient. What maniteſt fy 


1 
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what purpoſe will all her affected endeavours 
kervc, . 
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Can we impoſe upon the jealous eye of love 
feigned careſſes? and what torture mult lic f 
who is attached to a beloved object, whoſe hand 
embraces, while her heart rejects bim! Admit- 
ing, however, that fortune ſhould favour a con- 


af 


tion amidſt ſo much folicitude how to gratify a 

iy paſſion with impunity ? how is the peace 
of the family and the union of the heads of it 
to be maintained? What ! in all theſe circum- 
the huſband receive no injury? But 
ho can make him recompenſe for a heart 
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which this irregularity has in ll ages peſtereil 
the earth, are ſuificient proots how far the peace 
21 Fg 7 bag 
tachments founded in guilt. focial prin- 
ciple reſults from this ,- pt * able com- 
merce, it may be compared to that which unites 
a band of robbers, and which ought to be de- 
and annulled in order to infure the fafe- 
ty of lawful communities. 

I have endeavoured to nag the indigna- 


— of ol the teſt of found rea- 
fon ; but from whence can we derive the facred 
dictates of reaſon, it not from him who is the 
fource of all? and what ſhall we think of thoſe 
who, in order to miſlead mankind, pervert this 
heavenly ray, which be gave them as an uner- 
ring guide to virtue ? Let us abandon this phi- 
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to reflect, that you have frequently nouriſhed 
my mind with elevated notions of religion; and 
you, whoſe heart diſguifed nothing trom me, 
would not have talke:i to me in that ſtrain had 
your ſentiments been different. I recollect with 
pleaſure, that converſations of this kind were e- 
ver delightful to us. We never found the pre- 
fence of the ſupreme Being troubleſome : it ra- 
ther filled us with hope than terror: it never yet 
diſmayed any but guilty fouls z we were pleated 
to think that he was witneſs to our interviews, 
and we loved to exalt our minds to the contem- 
plation of the Deity. If we were ſometimes 
abaſed by ſhame, we reflected that at leaft he 
was privy to our inmoſt thoughts, and that idea 
renewed our tranquillity. 

If this confidence led us aſtray, nevertheleſs, 
the principle on which it was founded, is aloue 
capable of reclaiming us to virtue. Is it not 
unworthy of a man to be always at variance with 
himfelf, to have one rule for his actions, another 
for his opinions; to think as if he was abſt; acted 
from matter, to act as if he was devoid! of foul, 
and never to be capable of appropriatin a ſingle 
action of his life to his own entire icl: ? For my 
own part, I think the principles of the ancicnts 
are ſufficient to fortify us, when they are not 
confined to mere ſpeculation. Weakneſs is in- 
cident to human nature, and the mercitul Being, 
who made man frail, will no doubt pardon his 
frailty ; but guilt is a quality which belongs on- 
Iv to the wicked, and will not remain unpunith- 
ed by the Author of all juſtice. An infidel, 
who is otherwiſe well inclined, practiſes thote 
virtues he admires ; he acts from taſte, not _ 

choice. 
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choice. If all his defires happen to be regular, 


he indulges them without reſerve. He would 

ify them in the fame manner, if they were 
irregular; for what ſhould reſtrain him ? But 
he who acknowledges and worſhips the common 
Father of mankind, pererives that he is deſtined 
for nobler purpoſes. An ardent defire to fulfil 
the end of his being, animates his zeal ; he fol- 
lows a more ccrtain rule of action than appetite; 
he knows how to do what is right at the expence 
of his inclinations, and to facrifice the deſires of 
his heart to the call of duty. Such, my dear 
friend, is the heroic facrifice required of us 
both. The love which attached us would have 
proved the delight of our lives; it furvived hope, 
it bid deſiance to time and abſence, it endured 
every kind cf proof. So ſincere a paſhon ought 
never to have decayed of itfelf; it was a facrihce 
of which virtue alone was worthy. 

IT muſt obſerve farther. All circumſtances 
are altered between us, and your heart muſt ac- 
commodate itſelf to the change. The wife of 
Mr Wolmar is not your Julia; your change 
of ſentiment with regard to her is unavoidable; 
and it depends upon own choice to make 
the alteration bead w your honour, accord- 
ing to the election you make of vice or virtue. 
I recollect a paſſage in an author, whoſe aut ho- 
rity yon will not comtrovert. „ Love (ſays he) 
« is cle ſtitute of its preareit charm, when it is 
„ abandoned by konour. To be fenfible of its 
« full value, it muſt warm the heart, and exalt 
& us by railing the object of our defires. Lake 
© away the idea of periection, amt you dc prive 
* love of all its enthunialm; banith citeem, and 
love 
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„ Jove is no more. How can a woman honour 
„ the man whom ſhe ought to deſpiſe? how 
„ can he himſelf honour her who has not ſcru- 
«© pled to abandon herſelf to a vile feducer ? 
Thus they will foon entertain a mutual con- 
«© tempt for each other. Love, that celeſtial prin- 
„ ciple, will be debaſed into a ſhameful com- 
„ merce between them. They will have Joſt 
« their honour without attaining feliciry .“ 
This, my dear friend, is our leflon, penned by 
own hand: never were our hearts more 
agreeably attached, and never was honour ſo 


dear to us, as in thoſe happy days when this let- 
Reflect 


ter was written. n, how we ſhould 
be miſled at this time by a guilty paſhon, nou- 
riſhed at the expence of the moſt agreeable tran- 
which can inſpire the foul! The korror of 
vice, which is to natural to us both, would 
foon extend to the partner of our guilt: we 
thould entertain mutual hatred, for having 
loved each other indiſcrcetly, and remorle 
would quickly extinguifh affcction. Is it not 
better to reſine a generous ſentiment, in order 
to render it permanent? is it not better at leaft 
to preſerve what we may grant with innocence ? 
is not this preſerving what is more deligbtful 
than all other enjoyments ? Yes, my dear and 
worthy friend, to keep our love inviolable, we 
muſt renounce each other. Let us forget all 
that has pife:d, and continue the lover of my 
foul. This idea is fo agrecable that it compen- 
fates for every tuing. 

Thus 


* See the firlt vol. letter A XIV. 
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Thus have I drawn a faithful picture of my 
life, and gi a genuine detail of every in- 
— 2 Bo cles that I love you ſtill. 
I am ftill attached to you with fuch a tender and 
lively affection, that any other than myſelf 
Tr 
different kind within me, which fecures me a- 
gainſt any apprehenſions from ſuch an attach - 
ment. I perceive that the nature of my affec - 
tion, is entirely altered; and in this reſpect, my 
paſt failings are the nds of my preſent fecu- 
rity. I know that ſcrupulous decorum and the 
parade of virtue might require more of me, and 
not be ſatisfied unleſs I utterly forgot you. But 
E think I have a more certain rule of conduct, 
and will abide by it. I attend to the ſecret dic- 
tates of conſcieuce; I find nothing there which 

es me, and it never decetves thoſe who 
fincerely conſult it. If this be not ſufficient to 
juſtify me before the world, it is enough to re- 
ſtore my own mind to tranquillity. How has 
this happy change been acet? I know not 
how. All I know is, that I moſt ardently de- 
fired it. God alone has accompliſhed the reſt. 
I am convinced that a mind once corrupted will 
ever remain fo, and will never recover of itſelf, 
unlefs fome ſudden revolution, fome unexpected 
change of fortune and condition, entirely alters 
its connections. When all its habits are deſtroy- 
ed, and all its paſſions modified, by that tho- 
rough revolution, it ſometimes reſumes its pri- 
mitive character, and becomes like a new being 
recently formed 7 the hands of nature. Then 
the recollection of its former unwerthineſs may 
ſerve as a pteſervatiye agaiaſt relapſe. Yeſter- 
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day we were baſe and abject, to-day we are ſpi- 
rited and magnanimous. By thus making a 
cloſe compariſon between the two different ſtates, 
we become more ſenſible of the value of that 
which we have recovered, and more attentive 
to maintain its ſupport. 


My has made me experience ſome- 
thing like the change I endeavour to explain to 
you. This tie, which I dreaded fo much, has 
delivered me from a bondage much more dread- 
ful; and my huſband becomes dearer to me for 
having reſtored me to myſelf. You and I were, 
however, too cloſely attached, for a change of 
this kind to deſtroy our union. If you loſe an 
aſfectionate miſtceſs, you gain a faithful fricnd; 
and whatever we may have imagined in our ſtat a 
of deluſion, I cannot believe that the alteration 
is to your prejudice. Let it, I conjure you, en- 
courage you to take the fame reſolution that I 
have formed, to become hereafter more wile and 
virtuous, and to refine the leflons of philoſophy. 
by the prec: pts of Chriſtian morality. E thall 
never de thoroughly !.appy, unleſs you likewife 
enjoy happineſs; aud I am more convinced than 
ever, that ther» is no real felicity without virtu- 

If you fincereiy love me, afford me the agreeable 
conſolation to find that our hearts correſpond in 
their return to virtue, as they unhappily agreed 
in their deviation from it. 

need not make any apology for the Iomprh of 
this epiſtle. Were you I-fs dear to me, I {hould 
have ſhortened it. Before 1 conclude, I kire 
one ſavour to requeſt of you. A cruel burden 
weighs upon my beurt. Mr Wolmar is 2 fun- 
ger to my paſt conduct; but an unreferved fin- 
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cerity is part of the duty I owe to him: I ſhould 
have made the confeſhon a hundred times; you 
alone have reſtrained me. Though I am ac- 
quainted with Mr Wolmar's diſcretion and mo- 
deration, yet to mention your name is always to 
bring you in competition, and I would not do 
it without your conſent. Can this requeſt be 
i to you? and when I flatter myſelf 
to obtain leave, do I depend too much on 
you or on myſelf? Conſider, I beſeech you, that 
this reſerve is inconſiſtent with innocence ; that 
it grows every day more inſupportable; and that 
till I receive your anſwer, I ſhall not enjoy a mo- 
ment's peace. 


LETTER CAR 
To Juri. 


A wilt thou then no longer be my Julia? 
Ah! do not ſay fo, thou worthieſt of thy 
ſex! Thou art more mine than ever. The whole 
world owes homage to thy merit. It was thee 
whom I adored, when I firſt became ſuſceptible 
of the impreſſions of beauty; and I ſhall never 
ceaſe to adore thee even after death, if my ſoul 
ſtill retains any recollection of thoſe truly celeſ- 
tial charms which were my ſupreme delight 
when living. The couragious effort, by which 
you have recovered all your virtue, you 
more equal to your lovely felf. No, no, what- 
ever torment the ſenfation and the confeſhon 
give me, I muſt declare, that you never 
were my Julia more perſectly than at this mo- 
ment in which you renounce me. Alas! I ce- 

gain 
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gain my Julia, by loſing her for ever. But I, 
ren. 
tate your virtue; I, who am tormented with a 
criminal which I can neither ſupport 
nor ſubdue; am I the man I vainly imagined 
myſclt to be? was I worthy of your ? what 
right had I to importune you with my complaints 
aud my deſpair? did it me to preſume 
to ſigh for you ? Ah, what was I, that ſhould 
n able Julia 

Fool that I am! as h I did not feel my- 
ſelt ſufficiently humbled, without taking pains 
to ſeek freſh circumſtances of humiliation! Why 
ſhould I increaſe my mortification by enumera- 
ting diſtinctions unknown to love? it was that 


of the elevation of yours. Behold me now funk 
into my priſtine baſeneſs! Thou gentle hope, 
which didſt fo long feed my foul to deceive me, 
art thou then exti never to return? 
will the noe be mine? mult I loſe her for ever? 
does ſhe make another 
torments of hell !——O 
ever ? —— pardon me 1 me, deareſt 
madam! have pity on my diſtraction ! O you 
had too much reaſon when you told me, ſhe 
is no more——ſhe is indeed no more that affec- 
tionate Julia to whom I could diſcloſe every e- 
motion af my heart. How could I complain 
when I tound myſelf unhappy ? could ſhe liiten to 
my complaints? was I unhappy ? — what then am 
e 
ſelf or me. * 
2 each 
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each other; we muſt part. Virtue herſelf has 
pronounced the decree, and your hand has 
been capable of tranſcribing it. Let us forget 
each other Forget me, at leaſt. I am de- 
termined, I ſwear, that I will never ſpeak to 
you of myſelf again. 

May 4 venture to talk of —— and to = 
elt mytclt in what is now the 22 
concern; I mean, your happineſs? In —— 
io me the ſtate of your mind, you fay nothing 
of your prefent ſituation. As a reward of the 
iacrifice I have made, of which you ought to be 
ſenſible, at leaſt deign to deliver me from this 
inſupportable doubt. Julia, are you happy? If 
vou are; give me the only comfort of which my 
deſpair is ſuſceptible: if you are not, be com- 
paiſtonate enough to tell me ſo; my miſery then 
will be of leſs duration. 

The more I reflect on the confeſſion you pro- 
pole to make, the lets I am inclined to content 
to it; and the ſame motive which always depri- 
red me of refolution ro deny your requeſts, ren- 
ders me incxcrable in this particular. It is a 
ſn'5jcAt of the laſt importance, and I beſcech you 
to weigh my reaſons with attention. Firft, your 
exceſſive delicacy ſeems to lead you into a mi- 
take, and I do not fee on what foundation the 
moſt rigid virtue can exact fuch a confeſlion 
trom you. No engagement whatever can have 
any retro- active effect. We cannot bind our- 
ſelves with reſpect to time paſt, nor promiſe 
what is not in our power to perform: how can 
vou be obliged ta give your huſband an account 
of the uſe you formerly made of your liberty, or 
be reſpenhble to him for a fidelity which you 
never 
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ö a a iſque of forteiting every 
thing that is dear in wedlock, the attachment 
of a huſband, mutual confidence, and the peace 
of the family. Have you thoroughly weighed 
the conſequences of ſuch a ſtep? are you ſuſſi- 
acquainted with your huſband, to be 
certain of the effect it will produce in his dif- 
poſition ? do you know how men there 
are, in whom fuch a confeſhon would produce 
an immoderate jealouſy and an invincible con- 
tempt, and whom it might even inſtigate to at- 
— , i 

2 we 


— — — ̊ ——— . —— Rt 


ruin you, without 


| , =. 
right which they have not, * 
expect their wives to have been theirs even be- 


ord . 

Believe me, virtuous Julia, and diſtruſt a zeal 
fo fruitleſs and unneceffary. Keep — dan- 
gerous ſecret, which can 
reveal ʒ the diſcovery of 


your huſband. 

felon, it will diſturb his peace 

you will have afflicted him without reaſon ; it 

be is unworthy, why will you give him a pre- 
rence 
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tence for uſing you ill? How do you — + th 
ther your virtue, which has defended. you from 

the aſſaults of your heart, will likewiſe ſupport 
you againſt the influence of domeitic troubles 
daily reviving ? Do not voluntarily increaſe your 
misfortunes, leſt they become too powerful for 
e 
ſcruples into a worſe condi- 


2 acquainted with : 
2 [op >» ge 2 rs 
beauty, ſhall be ſuſceptible of thoſe more laſting 
which the charms of your difpob- 
tion cannot fail to make, and till 222 
habitually ſenſible of vour perfeCtions. After 
all, if theſe reaſons, powerful asthey are, ſhould 
not convince you, yet do not refuſe to liſten to 
the voice which utters them. O Julia! hear- 
ken to a man, who is yet, in fome , 
— 1 of virtue, and who has a right 
to expect ſome conceſhon from you, at leaſt, 
in return for the ſacriſice he has made to you 
ro-day. 
F muſt conclude this letter. I find that I 
cannot torbear celuming a ſtrain to which you 
muſt no longer give ear. Julia, I muſt part 
with you ! young as I am, am l already deſtined 
to renounce felicity ? O time, never to be re- 
called ! — ſource of cverlaſt- 


ing 
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ing ſorrows! pleaſures, tranſports, delightful 
ecſtaſies, delicious moments, celeſtial raptures ! 
my love, my only love, the honour and delight 
of my foul! farewell for ever! 


LETTER CXUL 


From JULIA. 


YOU ak me, whether I am happy? The 

queſtion affects me; and by your manner 
of aſking it, you facilitate my anſwer ; for fo far 
from wiſhing to baniſh you from my memory 
as you defire me, I confeſs that I ſhould not be 
happy was your affection for me to ceaſe : yet at 
preſent I am happy in moſt reſpects, and no- 
thing but your felicity is wanting to complete 
mine. If I avoided making any mention of 
Mr Wolmar in my laſt, it was out of tender- 
neſs to you. I was too well acquainted with 
your ſenſibility of temper, not to be under ap- 
prehenfions of irritating your pain; but your 
ſolicitude with regard to my felicity obliging 
me to mention him on whom it depends, I 
cannot fpeak of him without doing juſtice to 
his worth, as becomes his wife, and a friend 
to truth. 

Mr Wolmar is near fiſty years of age: but by 
means of an uniform regular courſe of life, and 
a ferenity not i uf ed by any violent paſſions, he 
has preferved ſuch a hy conſtitution, and 
fuch a florid complexion, that he ſcarce appears 
to be forty; and he bears no ſymptoms ot age, 
but prudence and experience. His countenance 

is 
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is noble and engaging, his addreſs open and un- 
affected, his manner rather fincere than cour- 
teous, he ſpeaks little and with great judgment, 
but without any affeCtation of being conciſe and 
ſententious. His behaviour is the fame to every 
one, he neither courts nor ſhuns any individual, 
and he never gives any preference but what rea- 
ſon juſtiſies. 

In ſpite of his natural indifference, bis heart, 
ſeconding my father's inclinations, entertained 
a liking tor me, and for the firſt time formed a 
tender attachment. This moderate and laſting 
affection has been governed by ſuch ſtrict rules 
of decorum, and obſerved ſuch a conſtant uni- 
formity, that he was under no neceſlity of alter- 
ing his manners on changing his condition, and, 
without violating conjugal decorum, his beha- 
viour to me now is the fame as it was before 
marriage. | never faw him either gay or me- 
lancholy, but always contented ; he never talks 
to me of himſelf ; and feldom of me; he is not 
in coriimual fearch aſter me, but he does not 
cem Yiſpl-afed that I ſhould ſeck his company, 
and ne &:ems to part trom me unwillingly. He 
is terious, without diſpoſing others to be grave; 
on the contrary, his ſerenity of manners ſecnis 
an invitation to me to be fprightly; and as 
the pleafures I reliſh are the only pleaſures of 
which he is ſuſceptible, an endeavour to amuſe 
myſelf is among the duties I owe to him. In 
one word, he withes to fee me happy; he has not 
told me fo, but his conduct declares it; and to 
wiſh the happineſs of a wife, is to make her real - 
ly happy- 3 

With all the attention with which I have been 

able 
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able to obſerve him, I cannot diſcover any par- 
ticular paſſion to which he is attached, except 
his affection for me: it is however fo even and 
temperate, that one would conclude he had 
power to limit the degree of his and 
that he had determined not to love beyond the 
bounds of difcretion. He is in reality what 
Lord B—— imagines himſelf to be. In this 
reſpect I find him greatly preferable to thoſe paſ- 
fonate lovers of whom we are ſo fond : for the 


ways propoics 
which it enjoias are fure, evident, and prac- 
ticable; and whenever our reaſon is led a- 
ſtray, we enter into idle ſpeculations, which 
were never intended to be objects of her exa- 
mination. 

The chief delight of Mr Wolmar, is obſerva- 
tion. He loves to judge of mens characters 
and actions. He generally forms his judgment 
with preat impartiality and profound penetra- 
tion. It an enemy were to do him an injury, 
he would diſcuſs every motive and expedient 
with as much compoſure as if he was tranſact- 
ing any indifferent concern. I do not know by 
what means he has keard of you; but he has 
often ſpoken of you with great eſteem to me, 
and Jam fure he is inc2pable of difguife. I 
have imagined ſomerimes that he took particu- 
Jar notice of me during theſe converſations ; but 
in all probability, the obfervation I apprehend- 
ed was nothing but the fecret reproach of an a- 
larmed conſcience. However it be, in this re- 
ſpect I did my duty : ncither fear nor thame oc- 
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caſioned me to ſhew an unjuſt reſerve; and I 
juſtice before him, as I now do him ju- 


you of our income, and 
the management of it. The wreck of Mr Wol- 
mar's inheritance, with the addition from my 
father, who has only reſerved a penſion for 
himſelf, makes up a handfome and moderate 
fortune, which Mr Wolmar uſes with genero- 
fity and diſcretion, by maintaining in his fami- 
ly not an inconvenient and vain difplay of lux- 
ury, but plenty, with the real conveniences of 
lite; and by diftributing neceflaries among his 
indigent neighbours. The ceconomy he has 
eſtabliſhed in his houſehold, is the image of 
that order which reigns in his own breaſt; and 
his little family ſeems to be a model of that re- 
gularity which is obſervable in the government 
of the world. You neither difcover that inflex- 
ible formality which is cather inconvenient than 
uſeful, and which no one but he who exacts it 
can endure; nor do you perceive that miltaken 
confuſion, which, by being incumbered with 
ſuperflunies, renders every thing uſcleſs. The 
matter's hand is feen throughout, without be- 
ing felt; and he made his fiſt arrangement 
with fo much diſcretion, that every thing now 
goes on by iticlt; and regularity is picierved, 
without any abridgment of liberty. 

This, my worthy friend, is a ſuceiuct but 
faithful account of Mr Wolmar's character, as 
far as I have been able to diſcover it fince I lived 
with him. Such as he appeared to me the firſt 
day, fuch h- ſeemed the laſt, without any alte- 
ration; which induces me to hope that I * 
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him thoroughly, and that I have no farther di- 
coveries to make; for I cannot conceive any 
change in his bchaviour which will not be to 
his diſadvantage. 

From this account, you may anticipate the 
anſwer to your queſtion; and you muſt think 
defpicabiy of me not to ſuppoſe me happy, when 
F have fo much reaſon to be fo. What led me 
into a miſtake, and what perhaps ſtill miſleads 
you, is the opinion, that love is neceffary to 
make the married ſtate happy. My good triend, 
this is a vulgar error; honour, virtue, a certain 
conformity, not ſo much of age and condition, 
as of temper and inclination, arg the requiſites 
in the conjugal ſtate : neverthelefs, it muſt not 
be inferred from hence, that this union does 
not produce an afiectionate attachment, which, 
though it docs nut amount to love, is not lels 
agreeable, and is much more permanent. Love 
is attended with a continual inquietude of jea- 
louſy, or the dread of feparation, by no means 
fuitable with a married life, which thovld be 
ſtate of peace and tranquillity. The intent of 
marrimony is not for man and wile to be always 
taken up with each other; but jointly to diſ. 
charge the duties of civil eier), to govern their 
fan ily with prudence, and educate their chil- 
dren with diicretion. Lovers attend to nothing 
but cech other; they are inceſſantly engaged 
with each other; and all that they regard, is 
how to ſhew their mutual affection. But this 
is not enough for a married pair, who have to 
many other objects to engage their attention. 
There is no paſhon whatever which expoſcs us 
to fuch deluſion as that of love. We tak- its 

violence 
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violence for a ſymptom of its duration ; the 
heart, over-burdened with ſuch an agreeable fen- 
ſation, extends itſelf to futurity; and whils the 
heat of love continues, we flatter ourtcives that 
it is never to cool. But, on the contrary, it is 
conſumed by its own aidour it glows in youth, 
it grows taint with decaying beauty, it is utter- 
ly extinguithed by the troit of age; and ſince 
the beginning of the world, there never was an 
inſtance of two lovers who ſighed for each other 
when they became grey-headed. We may be 
aſſured, that, ſooner or later, adoration will 
ceaſe z then the idol which we worſhipped be- 
ing demoliſhed, we reciprocally fee each other 
in a true light. We look with ſurpriſe for the 
object on which we doated. Not being able to 
diſcover it more, we are diſplcaſed with that 
which remains in its ſtead, and which our ima- 

ination often disſigures, as much as it embel- 
bthed it before. There are tew people (fays 
Rochefoucault) who are not aſhamed of having 
« loved cach other when their aſfection is extin- 
„ guiſhed.“ How much is it to be dreaded 
therefore, leſt theſe too lively ſenſations thould 
be ſucceeded by an irkſome ftate of mind; leſt 
their decline, initead of itopping at indifference, 
ſhould even reach abfolute diiguit; lelt, in ſhort, 
being entirely fatiated, they, who were too 
paſhonarely fond of each other as lovers, ſhould 
come to hate each other as huſband and wite ! 
My dear friend, you always appeared amiable 
in my cyes, too fatally ſo jor my innocence and 
re poſe; but I never yet faw you but in the cha- 
racter of a lover, and how do I know in what 


light you would have appeared when your paſ- 
Vol. L. 2 1 , uon 
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fion was no more? I muſt confeſs, that when 
love expired, it would ſtill have left in poſ- 
ſeſſion of virtue; but is that alone ient to 
make an union happy which the heart ought to 
cement ? and how many virtuous men have made 
intolerable huſbands ? In all theſe reſpects you 
may fay the ſame of me. 

As to Mr Wolmar, no deluſion is the founda- 
tion of our mutual liking ; we fee each other in 
a true light; the ſentiment which unites us is 
not the blind tranſport of paſſionate defire, but 
a conſtant and invariable attachment between 
two rational people, who being deſtined to paſs 
the remainder of their lives together, are content 
with their lot, and endeavour to make themſelves 
mutually agreeable. It ſeems as if we could 
not have ſuited each other better, had we been 
formed on purnoſe for our union. If he had 
had a heart as tender as mine, it is impoſſible but 
ſo much ſenſibility on each fide muſt fometimes 
have claſhed, and given riſe to diſagreements. 
If I was as compoled as he, there would ſubſiſt 
too much inditference between us, which would 
render our union lets pleafing and agreeable. 
If he did not love me, we ſhould be uneaſy to- 
3 if his love for me was too paſſionate, 
he would be troubleſome to me. Each of us is 
exactly made for the other: he inſtructs me, I 
enliven him: the value of both is increaſed by 
our union, and we ſeem deſtined to form but one 
foul betwcen us; to which he gives intelligence, 
and 1 direct the will. Even his advanced age 
redounds to our common advantage; for with 
the paſhon which agitated me, it is certain, that 
had he been younger, I ſhould have m—_ 
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gone. 
My worthy friend, heaven directs the good 
ion of parents, and rewards the docility of 


children. God forbid that I ſhould with to in- 


y entertaincd ior you, 
the knowledge I have fince acquired, I was 
more free, and miſtreſs of my choice, I 
Being, who has vouchſafed to enlighten 
who reads the bottom of my heart, to 
my fincerity, when I declare, that that 
ſhould fall, not on you, but on Mr Wol- 

PS 


be neceſſary, in order to com- 
your cure, that I ſhould inform you of 
remains in my mind. Mr Wol- 

than I am. If, to punith me 
heaven Id deprive me of a 
whom I have fo little deſer- 
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my duty to make to my huſband. He is too 
diſcreet to puniſh me for a mortitying ſtep which 
repentance alone may atone for z and I am not 
more incapable of the artifice common to the 
women you fpeak of, than he is of harbouring 
ſuch a ſuſpicion. With reſpect to the reaton 
you aſſign why ſuch a confe ſſion is needleſs, it 
is certainly ſophiſtical; for, though we can be 
unter no obligation to a huſband, as ſuch, be- 
fore marriage, yet that does not authoriſe one 
to paſs upon him for what one really is not. I 
perceived this before I married him; and tho? 
the oath which my father extorted from me pre- 
vented me from diicharging my duty in this re- 
ſpect, I am not the leſs blameable, ſince it is a 
crime to take an unjuſt oath, and a farther crime 
to keep it. But I had another reaſon, which 
my heart dared not avow, and which made me 
ſtill more guilty. Thank heaven, that reaſon 
ſubfiſts no longer. 

A conſideration more juſt, and of greater 
weight with me, is the danger of unneceſſarily 
diſturbing the repoſe of a worthy man, who de- 
rives his happineſs from the eſteem he bears to 
his wife. It certainly is not now in his power 
to break the tie which binds us together, nor in 
mine to have been more worthy of his choice. 
Therefore, by an indiſcreet confidence, I run 
the riſque of aillicting him without any advantage, 
and without reaping any other benefit from my 
fincerity, than that of diſburdening my mind ot 
a cruel fecret which heavily oppreſſes me. I am 
ſenſible that IT ſhall be more compoſed when I 
have made the diſcovery ; but perhaps he would 
be leſs happy, and it would be a bad method of 


making 
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own tranquillity to his. 

What then ſhall I do in this dilemma ? Till 
heaven ſhall better inſtruct me in my duty, I 
will follow your friendly advice; I will be fi- 
lent; conceal my failings from my huſband, 
and endeavour to repair them by a conduct, 
which may one day render me worthy of his 


To begin this neceſſary reformation, you muſt 
conſent, my dear friend, that from this time all 
correſpondence between us ſhall ceaſe. If Mr 
Wolmar had received my confeſhon, he might 
have determined how far we ought to gratify 
the ſenfations of friendſhip, and give innocent 
proofs of our mutual attachment; but fince 1 
dare not confult him in this particular, I have 
learned to my coſt how far habits, the moſt ju- 
ſtifiable in appearance, are capable of Icadin,; us 
aſtray. It is time to grow difcreet. Notwith- 
ſtanding I think my heart ſecurely fortified, yet 
I will no longer venture to be judge in my own 
cauſe, nor, now I am a wife, will I give way 
to the fame preſumption which betrayed me 
when I was a maid. This is the laſt letter you 
will ever receive from me. I intreat you never 
to write to me again. Nevertheleis, as I ſhall 
always continue to intereſt myſelf with the moſt 
tender concern for your welfare, and as my fen- 
timent in this reſpect is as pure as the light, I 
mould be glad to hear of you occaſionally, and 
to find you in poſicihon of that happineſs you 
deſerve. You may write to Mrs Orbe from time 
to time, when you have any thing intereſting to 
communicate. I hope that the integrity of your 
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foul will be expreſſed in your letters. Beſides, 
my couſin is too virtuous and diſcreet to thew 
me any part which is not fit for my peruſal, and 
would not fail to ſuppreſs the correſpondence if 
you were capable of abufing it. 

Adieu, my dear and worthy friend. If I 
thought that fortune could make you happy, I 
ſhould defire you to go in purſuit of her; but 
perhaps you have reafon to deſpiſe her, being 
maſter of ſuch accompliſhments as will enable 
to thrive without her aſſiſtance. I would 
rather defire you to ſeek after happineſs, which 
is the fortune of the wiſe. We have ever expe- 
rienced that there is no felicity without virtue : 
but examine carefully whether the word virtue, 
taken in too abſtracted a ſenſe, has not more 
pomp than ſolidity in it; and whether it is not 
a term of parade, more calculated to dazzle o- 
thers, than to ſatisfy ourſelves. I ſhudder when 
I reflect, that they who ſecretly meditated adul- 
tery, ſhould dare to talk of virtue! Do you know 
in what ſenſe we underſtood this reſpectable epi- 
thet, which we abuſed while we were engaged 
in a eriminal commerce? it was the impetuous 
paſſion with which we were mutually inflamed, 
that diſguiſed its tranſports under this facred en- 
thuſiaſm, in order to render them more dear to 
us, and to hold us longer in delufion. We were 
formed, I dare believe, to practiſe and cheriih 
real virtue; but we were mifguided in our pur- 
ſuit, and we purfucd a phantom. It is now 
time for this deluſion to ceaſe; it is time to re- 
turn to wiſdom's paths, from which we have 
wandered too long. Nor will this return, my 
dear friend, be fo difficult as you conceive. Jon 
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have a guide within yourſelf, whoſe directions 
you have diſregarded, but never entirely rejec- 
ted. Your mind is found, it is attached to 
what is right; and if juſt principles ſometimes 
forſake you, it is becauſe you do not uſe your 
utmoſt efforts to maintain them. Examine your 
conſcience thoroughly ; fee whether you will 
not diicover ſome neglected principle, which 
might have ſerved to put your actions under 
better regulations, to have made them more 
conſiſtent with each other, and with one com- 
mon object. Believe me, it is not enough that 
virtue is the baſis of your conduct, unleſs that 
baſis itſelf is fixed on a firm foundation. Call 
to your mind thoſe Indians, who imagine the 
_— is ſupported by a great elephant, that ele- 
nt by a tortoiſe, and when you aſk them on 
— reli they can anſwer you no 
farther. _ Ry 3 
E conjure to regard remonſtrances 
friendſhip, 2 —ů— 
happineſs than that which has fo long miſguided 
us. I ſhall inceſſantly pray to heaven to grant 
us pure felicity, and I ſhall never be fatisfied 
till we both enjoy it. And, if our hearts, in 
ſpite of our endeavours, recal the errors of our 
youth, let the retormation they produced at leaſt 
warrant the recollection, that we may fay, with 
the ancient philoſopher—* Alas! we ſhould 
„ have periſhed, if we had not been undone.” 
Here ends the tedious fermon I have preach- 
ed to you. I ſhall have enough to do hereafter 
to preach to myſelf. Farewell, my amiable 
friend, farewell tor ever! fo inflexible duty de- 
erees: but be aflured that the heart of Julia can 


never 
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YES, my Lord, I confeſs it; my foul is op- 

with the weight oi life. I have 
endured it as a burden; I have loſt every 
thing which could make it dear ro me, and no- 
thing but diſquietude remains. 

I am told, however, that I am not at 
to diſpoſe of my life, without the permiffion of 
that Being from whom I received it. I am ſen- 
fible likewiſe that you have a right over it by 
more titles than one. Your care has twice pre- 
ſerved it, and your goodneſs is its conſtant ſecu- 
rity. I will never diſpoſe of it, till I am ſatiſ- 
fied that I may do it without a crime, and till I 
| have not the leaſt hope of employing it for you. 
You told me that I ſhould be of uſe to you; 
why did you deceive me? Since we have been 
in lbs ſo far from thinking of employing 
me in your concerns, you have been kind enough 
to make me only concern. How ſuperfiu- 
ous is your obliging ſolicitude! My Lord, you 
know I abhor a crime, even worſe than I deteſt 
life ; I adore the fupreme Being; I owe every 
thing to EF have an affection fer you, you 
are the perſon on earth to whom I am at- 

tached. 
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tached. Friendſhip and duty may chain a 
wretch to this earth; ſophiſtry and vain preten- 
ces will never detain him. Enlighten my un- 
derſtanding, ſpeak to my heart; I am ready to 
hear you; but remember, that deſpair is not to 
be impoted upon. 

You would have me apply to the teſt of rea- 
fon: I will; let us reafon. You defire me to 
deliberate in proportion to the importance of the 
queſtion in debate; I agree to it. Let us inve- 
ſtigate truth with temper and moderation. 
us diſcuſs this general propoſition wi 
indifference we would treat any other. 
wrote an apology for ſuicide 
end to his life. I will not, 
write a book on the ſubject, 
fatisfied with that which 


he thinks evil, in all reſpects which 
jurious to others. When our life therefore 

comes a miſery to ourſelves, and is not of ad- 
v to any one, we are at li f 


tion in life which may not be made a crime. 


What fay the philoſophers on this an > 
wits 


ven theſe 
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given to us, is it not for that 


reaſon our own ? Has not God 
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of nature, and the voice of God. I agree that 
it for an order; but when I dic 2 
does not order me to quit 


me: it is by rendering life 


he firſt cafe, I reſiſt with all my force; in the 
have the merit of obedience. 
conceive that there are ſome people 
abſurd as to 


God extend no farther than 
body : is there a fpot in the univerſe, is 
there any being in the univerſe which is not ſub- 
ject to his power? and will that power have leſs 


of my hopes; and it I thought that death would 
withdraw me from his power, I would no long- 
er with to die. 

This is one of the quibbles of the Phæœdo, 
which, in other reſpects, abounds with fublime 
truths. * If your fave deſtroys himſelt (fays 
« Socrates to Cebes,) would you not punith 
him, were it poſlibie, for having unjuſtly de- 
« prived you of your property.” But, good 
Socrates, do we not belong to God after we are 
dead ? The caſe you put is not applicable; you 
ought io argue thus: If you incumber your 
„ flave with a habit which conlines him from 
„ diſcharging bis duty properly, will you — 

33 
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“ niſh him ſor quitting it in order to render 
«© you better ſervice? The grand error lies in 
making life of too much importance ; as if our 
exiſtence depended upon it, and that death was 
a total annihilation. Our liie is of no conſe- 
quence in the fight of God; it is of no import- 

ance in the eyes of reaſon, neither ought it to 
be of any in our ſight; and when we quit our 
body, we only lay afide an inconvenient habit. 
Is this circumſtance fo paintul, to be the occa- 
fron of ſo much diſturbance ? my Lord, theſe 
declaimers are not in earneſt. Their argu- 
ments are abturd and cruel, for they aggravate 
the ſuppoied crime as if it put a period to exiſt- 
ence, and they puniſh it as ii that. exiitence was 
eternal. 

As to Plato's Phædo, which has ſurniſhed 
them with the only ſpecious argument that has 
ever been advanced, the qucition is diſcuſſed 
there in a very light and deſultory manner. So- 
crates being condemned, by an unjuſt judg- 
ment, to lotc his life in a tew hours, had no 
occahon to enter into an accurate inquiry 
whether he was at liberty to diſpoſe of it him- 
ſelf. Suppoſing him really to have been the 
author of thoſe diſcourſes which Plato aſcribes 
to him, yet believe me, my Lord, he would 
have meditated with more attention on the ſub- 
ject, had he been in circumſtances which re- 
quired him to reduce his ſpeculations to practice; 
and a ftrong proof that no valid objection can 
be drawn from that immortal work againſt the 
right of diſpoung ot our own lives, is, that Cato 
read it twice thio' the very night that ha deſtroy- 


ed himlclt. 
The 
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The fame ſophiſters make it a queſtion whe- 
ther life can ever be an evil? But when we con- 
fider the multitude of errors, torments, and 
vices with which it abounds, one would rather 
een 
bleſſing. Guilt inceſſantly ges the moſt 
et a Every moment he lives, 
he is in danger of falling to the wicked, 
or of being wicked ling prey 4 ugele, and 
to endure, Ar ag iy np ole Hg that of the 
— men is — and to ſuffer. In 
— other particular they differ, and have 

in common except the miſeries of 
life. you required authorities and facts, 
I could cite * oracles of old, the anſwers 
of the fages, and produce inftances where acts 
of virtue were recompenſed with death. But 
let 
to 


us leave theſe conſiderations, my Lord; it is 
you whom I addreſs myſelf, and I atk you 
what is the chief attention of a wiſe man in this 
life, except, it I may be allowed the expreſhon, 
to collect himſelf inwardly, and endeavour, 
even while he lives, to be dead to every object of 


ſenſe? The only way by which wiſdom directs us 


to avoid the miſeries of human nature, is it not 
to detach ourſelves from all earthly objects, from 
every thing that is groſs in our compolition, to 
retire within ourtclves, and to raiſe our thoughts 
to ſublime contemplations? If therefore our 
paſſions and our errors are the ſource of our miſ- 
fortunes, with what cagerneſs ſhould we wiſh 
for a ſtate which will deliver us both from the 
one and the other? What is the fate of thofe 
ſons of ſenſuality, who indifcrectly multiply 
their torments * their 82 They in fact 
Vol. II. deilroy 


mankind to crawl upon the earth with gloomy 
ſadneſs, I do not pretend to intimate that the 
human race ought with one common confent to 


guiſh the deſire of exiſtence; for we naturally 
conceive a violent dread of death, and this ercad 
conceals from our fight the miferies of human 
nature. We drag a painful and melancholy 
life, for a long time before we can reſolve to 
quit it; but when once lite becomes fo infup- 
portable as to overcome the horror of death, 
then exiſtence is evidently a great evil, and we 
cannot difen ourſelves from it too foon. 
Therefore, though we cannot aſcertain 
the point at which it ceaſes to be a bleſſing, yet 

at 
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at leaſt we are certain that it is an evil long be- 
fore it appears to be ſuch, and with every ſen- 
ſible man the right of quitting life is by a great 
deal precedent to the temptation. 
This is not all. After they have denied that 
life can be an evil, in order to bar our right of 
making away with ourſelves; they conſeſs im- 
mediately afterwards that it is an evil, by re- 
proaching us with want of courage to ſupport 
it. According to them, it is cowardice to with- 
draw ourſelves from pain and trouble, and there 
are none but daſtards who deſtroy themſelves. 
O Rome, thou victrix of the world, what a race 
of cowards did thy empire produce! let Arria, 
Eponina, Lucretia, be of the number; they 
were women. But Brutus, Caffius, and thou 
great and divine Cato, who didft fhare with the 
gods the adoration of an aftoniſhed world, thou 
whoſe facred and auguſt preſence animated the 
Romans with holy zcal, and made tyrants trem- 
ble, little dit thy proud admirers imagine that 
paltry rhetoricians, immured in the duſty cor- 
ner of a college, would ever attempt to pro 
that thou wert a coward, for having preferred 
death to a ſhameful exiſtence. O the dignity 
and energy of your modern writers! how fu- 
blime, how intrepid are you with your pens? 
But tell me, thou great and valiant hero, who 
doſt fo coure: ĩouſſy deeline the battle, in order 
to en-ture the pain of living fomewhat longer; 
when a ſpark of fire lights upon your band, 
Why do you withdraw it in fuch baſe? How! 
are you fuch a coward that you dare not bear 
the ſcorching of fire? Nothing, you, fav, can 
oblige you to endure 8 burning ſpark; and 
2 
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what obliges me to endure life? Was the crea- 
tion of a man of more difhculty to Providence, 
tnan that of a ftraw? and is not both one and 
the other equally his work? 

Without doubt, it is an evidence of great for- 
titude to bear with firmneſs the miſery which we 
cannot ſhun; none but a fool, however, will 
roluntarily endure evils which he can avoid with- 
out a crime; and it is very olten a great crime 
to ſuſfer pain unneceſſarily. He who has not 
reſolution to deliver himſelf from a miſerable 
being by a fpeedy death, is like one who would 
rather ſuſter a wound to morti'y, than truſt to 
the ſurgeon's knife for his cure. Come, thou 
worth cut off this leg, which endangers 
ry life, I will fee it done without ſhrinking, 
gun will give that hero leave to call me coward, 
who ſuters his leg to mortiſy, becauſe he dares 
not undergo the fame operation. 

1 2-knowledge that there are duties owing to 
others, the nature of which witl not allow e- 
vwiy man to diſpoſe of his life; but in return, 
how many are there which give him a right to 
dithele of it? Let a magiſttate on whom the 
tore of a nation depends, let a father of a ſa- 
mile who is bound to procure fubfittence tor his 
children, let a debtor who might ruin his credi- 
tors, jet rhete at all events diſcharge their duty; 
admitting a thauſand other civil and dome itic 
relations to oblige an honeſt and unfortunate 
man to ſupport the miſery of li“ e, to avoid the 
greater exil of doing injuſtice; is it therefore, 
under circumitances totally different, mcum- 
dent on us to preſerve a life oppreſſed with a 
ſwarm of miſeries, — 
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but to him who has not to die! « Kill 
me, my child,” fays _ —_—_—_—_ 
fon, who candies him on bis fhoubders, and 


why thould not he, at leaſt, have the right of 
quitting a ſtation where his complaints are trou- 
bleſome, and his ſufferings of no utility ? 
Weigh theſe conſiderations, my Lord; collect 
theſe arguments, and you will find that they 
may be reduced to the moſt fimple of nature's 
rights, of which no man of ſenſe yer ever en- 
tertained a doubt. In fact, why ſhould we te 
allowed to cure ourſelves of the gout, and not 
to get rid of the miſery of life ? do not both e- 
vils proceed from the hand? To what pur- 
pole is it to fay, that death is painful? Are 
drugs agreeable to be taken? No, nature revolts 
againſt both. Let them prove therefore that it 
is more juſtiſiable to cure a tranſient diſorder by 


gave him freedom to 

and reaſon to chuſe what is 
ſtituted him fole judge 
has engraved this prec 
whatever 


of 
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reñſt his orders by an obſtinate reſolution 
tor, by making death defirable, he robe 
to embrace it. 

My Lord, I appeal to your wiſdom and can- 
dour; what more infallible maxims can reaſon 
deduce from religion, with reſpect to ſuicide ? 
If Chriſtians have adopted contrary tenets, they 
te neither drawn from the principles of religi- 
| on 
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on, nor from the only fure guide the Scriptures, 
but borrowed from the pagan philoſophers. 
Lactantius and Auguſtine, the firſt who propa- 
gated this new doctrine, of which Jeſus Chriſt 
and his apoſtles take no notice, ground their 

entirely on the reaſoning of Phædo, 
which I have already controveited z fo that the 
believers, who, in this reſpect, think they are 
ſupported by the authority of the goſpel, are in 
fact only countenanced by the authority of Pla- 
to. In truth, where do we find throughout the 
whole Bible any law againſt ſuicide, or fo much 
as a bare difapprobation of it; and is it not very 
unaccountable, that the inſtances produ- 
ced of perſons who devoted themſelves to death, 
we do not find the leaſt word of improbation 
againſt examples of this kind? Nay, what is 
more, the inſtance of Samfon's voluntary death 
is authorifed by a miracle, by which he reven- 
ges himſelf of his enemies. Would this mira- 
cle have been diſplayed to juſtify a crime; and 
would this man who loſt his ſtrength, by ſuf- 
fering himſelf to be ſeduced by the allurements 
of a woman, have recovered it to commit an 
authoriſed crime, as if God himielf would prac- 
tiſe deceit on his creatures ? 

“ Thou ſhalt do no murder,” fays the deca- 
logue. What are we to infer from this? If this 
commandment is to be taken literally, we muit 
not deſtroy malefactors, nor our enemies: and 
Moſes, who put fo many people to death, was 
a bad interpreter of his own pt. If there 
are exceptions, certainly the firſt muſt be 
in favour of fuicide ;; becauſe it is exempt from 
W A candied 
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only circumitances which can make homicide 
criminal ; and becauſe nature, moreover, has 
in this reſpect thrown ſuſhcient obſtacles in the 


way. 

But ſtill, they tell us, we muſt patiently en- 
dure the evils which God inflicts, and make a 
merit of our ſufferings. This application how- 
ever of the maxims of Chriſtianity is very ill 
calculated to fatisfy our judgment. Man is fub- 
je to a thouſand troubles, his life is a compli- 
cation of evils, and he ſeems to have been born 
only te ſuffer. Reaſon directs him to ſhun as 
many of theſe evils as he can avoid; and reli- 
gion, which is never in contradiction to reaſon, 
approves of his endeavours. But how inconſi- 
derable is the account of theſe evils, in compa- 
riſon with thoie he is obliged to endure agaiuſt 
his will? It is with refpect to theſe, that a mer- 
citul God allows man to claim the merit of re- 
fiftance ; he receives the tribute he has been 


leaſed to impoie, as 2 voluntary homage, and 


places our reſignation in this life to our pro- 
fit in the next. True repentance is derived from 


nature: if man endures patiently whatever he 
is obliged to ſuffer, he docs, in this all 
that God requires of him; and if any one is fo 
inflated with pride, as to attempt more, he is a 
madman who ought to be confined, or an im- 
poſtor who ought to be puniſhed. Let us there - 
fore, without ſcruple, S from all the evils we 
can avoid; there will ths do re cap eſt he 
us to endure. Let us, without remorſe, quit 
life itſelt when it becomes a torment to us, fince 
it is in our own power to do it, and that in fo 
doing we neither offend God not man. It we 
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would offer a facrifice to the ſupreme Being, is 
it nothing to undergo death? Let us devote to 
God that which he demands by the voice of rea- 
fon, and into his hands let u peaceably ſurren- 
der our fouls. 

Such are the liberal precepts which good ſenſe 
dictates to every man, and which religion au- 
thorites *, Let us apply theſe precepts to our- 
ſelves. You have condeſcended to diiclote your 
mind to me; I am acquainte!! with your unca- 
fineſs; you do not endure leſs than wytelf; 
your troubles, like mine, are mcurable; and 
they are the more fo, as the laws of bonour are 
more immutable than thoſe of fortune. You 
bear them, I muit confeſs, with fortitude. Vir- 
tue ſupports you; adwonce but one ftep far- 
ther, and the diſengages you. You intreat 
me to ſuffer 3 my Lord, I dare irportune you 
do 


A ſtrange letter tl. is for the difcuſion of fach 3 ſubiett ! 
Do men argue % chli on a queſtion of this ante, win 
they exam ne it gn heir own accornts ? Te the letter a forvery, 
or does the author re:foo only with 1 eit to be returer! 2 
Wha makes our pen ion in this porrrcuter Onions, is tre 
example of Rovieck, which Fe ches, ant which fon: to ware 
rant his own Robeck deliberatcd $6 gas, thun be Ira 
paticnce to write a book, a lirge, vein tous, we: ty, and 
difpaſhunatc book ; and nen beben  nactaged, av rer to 
bis prince, Hat it was lane io put en end to on bigs 
he deſtroved hinfclt with the fame con poture that he wre 
Let us bew:re of the pre in tices of the times, and of p raouttr 
cuumries. When iu le b cut of fainion we conchi;le tint 
ne Lat mad nen delay themfulves; all the ems of cone 
rage appar chimericzi to deitardiy minds; eden one jules 
ot others by bim lt. Nervertlicteis, how meny inttunces ate 
therc,, well 2:tofted of men, in every ether refit pere 
diſcreet, who with out remote, ruge, or detpir, hove quite 
ted life for no other renin thin bee wie it was en 
to them, and have died with more coupon a they Ie? 
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to put an end to your ſufferings; and I leave 
you to judge which of us is moſt dear to the 
other. 

Why ſhould we delay doing that which we 
muſt do at laft ? Shall we wait till old age and 
decrepid baſeneſs attach us to life, aſter they 
have robbed it of its charms, and tiil we are 
doomed to drag a crazed and infirm body with 
labour, ignominp, and pain? We are at an age 
when the foul has vigour to diſengage itfelt with 
eaſe from its ſhackles, and when a man knows 
how to die as he ought ; when farther advanced 
in years, he ſuffers himſolf to be torn from life, 
which he quits with reluctance. Let us take 
advantage ot this time when the tedium of hte 
makes dæath defirabvle;z and let us tremble for 
fear it hould come in all its horrors, at the mo- 
ment when we could with to avoid it. I re- 
member the time when I prayed to heaven only 
for a ſingle hour of life, and when I ſhould have 
died in defpair if it had not been granted. Ab! 
what a pain it is to burſt 1funder the ties which 
attach our hearts to this world, and how wite it 
is to quite lite the moment they are broken. 
Jam ſenſible, my Lord, that we are both worthy 
of a purer mantion; virtue points it out, and 
deftiny invites us to ſcek it. May the friendſhip 
which unites us preſerve out union to the lateſt 
hour! O what a pleature for two ſncere friends 
voluntarily to en their days in cach other's arms, 
to iatermingle their lateſt breath, and at the 
fame initant to give up their foul which they 
ſhared in common] Viat pain, what regret can 
iuſect their laſt moments? what do they quit by 
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taking of the world ? together 3 
they quit nothing. OM 


— 


LATTER CEV. 
The ANSWER. 


A BLIND paſſion, young man, diſtracts thee : 
be more diſcreet; do not pretend to give 


counſel, whiift thou ſtandeſt fo much in need of 
advice. I have known greater evils than yours. 
I am armed with fortirude of mind; I am an 
Engliſhman, and not afraid to die; but I know 
how to live and ſuffer as becomes a man. I 
have feen death near at hand, and have viewed 
it with too much indifference to go in ſearch cf 
it. But let us ſpeak to yourſelt. 

It is true, I thought you might be of uſe to 
me; my atfection ſtood in need of yours: your 
endeavours might have been ferviceable to me; 
your underitanding might have enlightened me 
in the moſt important concern of my lite. III 
do not avail mytelt of it, whom 2rc you to im- 
pute it to? Where is it? what is become ot it? 
what are you capable of? of what uſe can you 
be in your prefent condition? what fervice can ! 
expect from you? A ſenicleſs grief rendeis you 
ſtupid and unconcerned. Thou art no man ; 
thou act nothing; and it I did not confider what 
thou mighteft be, I cannot conceive any thing 
more abject than what thou art. 

I need adduce no other picof than your letter 
itſelf. Formerly I could difcover in you good 
tenſe and truth. Your ſentiments were juſt, 

your 
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reflections proper, and I liked not on- 
L om judgment but choice; for I confidered 
your influence as an additional motive to excite 
me to the ſtudy of wiſdom. But what do I per- 
ceive now in arguments of letter, with 
which you appear — be fo bighly fatisfied? A 
wretched and perpetual fophiſtry, which in the 
erroneous deviations of your reaſon ſhews the 
diforder of your mind; and which I would not 
ſtoop to refute, if I did not commiſerate your 
delirium. | 
To ſubvert all your reaſoning with one word, 
I would only aſk you a fingle queſtion. You 
who believe in the exiſtence of a God, in the 
_ immortality of the foul, and in the free-will of 
man, you, furely cannot ſuppoſe that an intelli- 
gent being is embodied, and ſtationed on the 
earth by accident, only to exiſt, to fuffer, and 
to die. It is certainly moſt probable that the 
life of man is not without ſome deſign, ſome 
end, fome moral object. I intreat you to give 
me a direct anſwer to this point; after which 
we will deliberately examine your letter, and 
you will bluſh to have written it. 
But let us lay aſide all general maxims, about 
which we often hold violent diſputes, without 
adopting any of them in practice; for in their 
application we always find ſome particular cir- 
cumſtances which makes fuch an alteration in 
the ſtate of things that every one thinks himſelf 
diſpenſed from ſubmitting to the rules which he 
preſcribes to others; and it is well known, that e- 
very man who eſtabliſhes general principles deems 
them obligatory on all the world, himſelf ex- 
cepted. 
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cepted. Once more let us ſpeak to you in par- 

You believe that you have a right to put an 
end to being. Your proof is of a very fin- 
gular nature; ©* becauſe I am diſpoſed to die, 
„ fay you, I have a right to deitroy myſelf.” 
This is certainly a very convenient argument for 
villains of all kinds: they ought to be very 
thankful to you for the arms with which you 
have furniſhed them; there can be no crimes, 
which, according to your arguments, may not 
be juſtified bythe temptation to perpetrate them; 
and as foon as the impetuolity of paſſion ſhall 
prevail over the horror of guilt, their diſpoſition 
to do evil will be conſidered as a right to com- 
mit it. 

Is it lawful for you therefore to quit life? I 
ſhould be glad to know whether you have yet 
begun to live? What! was you placed here on 
earth to do nothing in this world ? did not hea» 
ven, when it gave you exiſtence, give you ſome 
taik or employment? If you have accomplithed 
your day's work before evening, reſt yourſelf 
for the remainder of the day; you have a right 
to do it; but let us fee your work. What an- 
ſwer are you prepared to make to the ſupreme 
Judge, when he demands an account of your 
time? Tell me, what can you fay to him 
I have ſeduced a virtuous girl; I have forſa- 
& kena friend in his diſtreſs.” Thou unhappy 
wretch! point out to me that juſt man who 
can boaſt that he has lived long enough; let 
me learn from him in what manner I ought to 
have ſpent my life to be at liberty to quit it. 

Vor. I. 2 X You 
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You enumerate the evils of human nature. 
You are not aſhamed to exhauſt * — 
topics, which have been over a hun- 
dred times; and you conclude that life is an 
evil. But fearch, examine into the order of 
things, and fee whether you can find 
which is not intermingled with evil. 
therefore follow that there is no 
univerſe? and can you confound w 
own nature evil, with that which is 


conſeq to 
— ＋ 2 n 
his active and moral life, which ought to have 
moſt influence over his nature, conſiſts in the 
exerciſe of free-will. Lite is an evil to a wick- 
ed man in proſperity, and a bleſſing to an ho- 
neſt man in diſtreſs : for it is not its caſual mo- 
diſication, but its relation to ſome final 
which makes it either good or bad. After all, 
what are theſe cruel torments which force you 
to abandon life? Do you imagine, that under 
your affected impartiality in the enumeration of 
the evils of this life, I did not diſcover that you 
was aſhamed to ſpeak of your own f Truſt me, 
——— 1 2 Pre- 
on at leaſt your wonted fincerity, and 
22 to your friend; © I have loft all hope 
« of feducing a modeſt woman, I am obliged 
« therefore to be a man of virtue; I had much 
„„ rather die.” 
You are weary of living; and you tell me, 
that life is an evil. © or later, you will re- 
ccire conſolation z and then you will fay, _ 
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will ſpeak with more truth, 
ith better reaſon ; for nothing will 
if. Begin the alteration 
day; and fince all the evil you 
is in the difpofition of your own mind, 
I ar appetites, and do not ſet 
fire to avoid the trouble of putting 
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naturally i yourſelf 
— Let us fee whether, for that pur - 
pole, it is neceſſary to die. 

Let us for a moment ex2mine the natural ten- 
dency of the afflictions of the mind, as in direct 
oppoſition to the evils of the body, the two ſub- 
ſtances being of contrary natures. The latter 
become worſe and more inveterate the longer 
they continue, and at length utterly deftroy this 

The 


of an immortal and uncompounded eſſence, are 
I effaced, and leave the mind in its ori- 
ginal form, which is not ſuſceptible of altera- 
tion. Grief, diſquietude, regret, and deſpair, 
are evils of ſhort duration, which ncver take root 
in the mind; and experience always falſifies that 
bitter reflection, which makes us imagine cur 
miſery will have no end. I will go farther. I 
cannot imagine that the vices which contami- 
nate us, are more inherent in our nature than 
the troubles we endure: I not only believe that 
X 2 they 
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periſh with the body which gives them 
birth; but I think, beyond all doubt, that a 
longer life would be: ſufficient to reform mankind, 
and that many ages of youth would teach us that 
nothing is preferable to virtue. 

However this may be, as the greateſt part of 
our phyſical evils — inceſſantly increaſing, the 
acute pains of the body, when they are incura- 
ble, may juſtify a man's deſtroying himſelf; for 
all his faculties being diſtracted with pain, and 
the evil being without remedy, he has no long- 
er any uſe either of his will or of his reaſon; he 
ceaſes to be a man before he is dead, and does 
nothing more in taking away his life, than quit 
2 body which incumbers him, and in which bis 
foul is no longer reſident. 

But it is not thus with the afflictions of the 
mind, which, let them be ever fo acute, always 
carry their remedy with them. In fact, what 
is it that makes any evil intolerable ? 


tary, and — preferable. What occaſion 
is there therefore 2 any operation to remove 
troubles which die of courſe by their duration, 
the only circumſtance which could render them 
inſupportable ? Is it reafonable to apply fuch 
deſperate remedies to evils which expire of them- 
ſelves? To a man who values himſelf on his 
fortitude, and who cltimates years at their real 
value, of two ways by which he may extricate 
himſclt from the fame troubles, which will ap- 


pear preferable, death or time? „ 
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and you will be cured. What would you deſire 
more 

« Oh! (you will fay,) it doubles my afflic- 
{© tions to reflect that they will ceaſe at laft !” 
This is the vain ſophiſtry of grief! an apothegm 
void of reaſon, of propriety, and perhaps of ſin- 
cerity. What an abſurd motive of deſpair is the 
hope of ter: inating miſery *! Even allowing 
this fantaſtical reflection, who would not chuſe 
to increaſe the prefent pain for a moment, un- 
der the aſſurance of putting an end to it, as we 
ſcarify a wound in order to heal it? and admit- 
ting any charm in grief, to make us in love with 
fuſtering, when we releafe ourſelves from it by 
putting an end to our being, do we not at that 
inſtant incur all that we apprehend hereafter ? 

Reflect thoroughly, yourg man ; what are 
ten, twenty, thirty years, in competition with 
immortality? Pain and pleaſure paſs like a tha- 
dow; life flides away in an inſtant; it is no- 
thing of itſelf, its value depends on the ufe we 
make of it. The good that we have done is all 
that remains, it is that alone which conſtitutes 
its worth. 

Do not, therefore, fay any more that your 
exiitence is an evil, ſince it depends upon your- 
felf to make it a bleſſing; and if it be an evil to 
have lived, this is an tional reaſon for pro- 
longing lite. Do not pretend neither to ſay 

X 3 any 


* No, my Lord, we do not put an end to miſcry by theſe 
means, but rather fill the mes of atniftion, by burtting a- 
funder the lait ties which attac us to ic ty. ben we re- 
gret what was dear to ue gef iter nt us to the ob- 
jet we lament, which is a [tate kefs dcplor- ble than to be c- 
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any more that you are at liberty to die; for it 
is as much as to fay that you have power to al- 
ter your nature, that you have a right to revolt 
againſt the Author of your being, and to fru- 
ſtrate the end of your exiitence. But when you 
add, that your death does injury to no one, do 
you recollect that you make this declaration to 
your friend ? 

Your death does injury to no one ? I under- 
ſtand you ! You think the loſs I ſhall ſuſtain 
your death of no importance; you deem my at- 
fl:iEtion of no conſequence. I will urge to you 
no more the rights of friendſhip which you de- 
ſpiſe z but are there not obligations ſtill more 
dear *, which ought to induce you to preferve 
vour life ? If there be a perſon in the world who 
loved you to that degree as to be unwilling to 
furvive you, and whoſe happineſs depends on 
yours, do you think that you have no obliga- 
tions to her? Will not the execution of your 
wicked deſign diſturb the peace of a mind, 
which has been, with ſuch difficulty, reſtored to 
its former innocence? Are not you afraid to add 
freſh torments to a heart of ſuch ſenfibility ? 
Are not you apprehenſive left your death ſhould 
be attended with a loſs more fatal, which would 
deprive the world and virtue itſolf of its bright - 
eſt ornament? And if ſhe thould furvive you, 
are not you afraid to rouſe up remorſe in her bo- 
ſom, which is more grievous to fupport than 
life itſell! Thou ungrateful friend! thou inde- 

licatc 


* OblFgations more dear than thoſe of friendſhip! Is it a 
philutopher who talks thus! But this aſſected fophilt was him · 
if of an amotods diipoliion. 
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licate lover! Wilt thou be taken 
wholly with thyſelf? V/ilt thou always thin 
on own troubles alone? Haſt thou no re- 
gard for the happineſs of one who was fo dear 
to thee ? 62 reſolve to live for her 
who was willing to die with thee ? 

You talk of the dutics of a magiſtrate, and of 
a father of a family ; and becauſe you are not 
under thoſe circumſtances, you think yourſelf 
abſolutely free. And are you then under no ob- 
ligations to fociety, to whom you are indebted 
for your 1 your talents, your under - 
ſtanding? Do you owe nothing to your native 
country, and ts thoſe unhappy people who may 
need your aſſiſtance? O what an acurate calcu- 
lation you make! among the obligations you 
have enumerated, you have only omitted thoſe 
of a man and of a citizen. Where is the vir- 
tuous patriot, who refuſed to enliſt under a ſo- 
reign prince, becauſe his blood ought not to be 
ſpilt but in the ſervice of his country; and who 
now, in a fit of deſpair, is ready to ſhed it againſt 
the expreſs prohibition of the laws? The laws, 
the laws, y man ! did any wiſe man ever 
deſpiſe them? es, though innocent, out 
of regard to them refuſed to quit his priſon. 
You do not ſcruple to violate them by q 
life unjuſtly ; and you aſk, what injury do 1? 

You endeavour to juſtiſy yourſelt by example. 
You preſume to mention the Romans. You 
talk of the Romans ! it becomes you indeed to 
cite thoſe illuſtrious names. Tell me, did Bru- 
tus die a lover in defpair, and did Cato plunge 
the dagger in his breaſt for his miſtreſs ? Thou 
weak and abject man! what reſemblance is there 

between 


themſelves at liberty to 
as it became a burden to them. 
excellent of that republic, 
you will find a fingle citizen of 
freed himſelf from the dif- 
even after the moſt cruel miſ- 
tus was on his return to 
prevent the torments which 

ing for him, royi 
! What x an 8 
i to paſs under the yoke at 
is reſource been juſtiſiable ? 
en the ſenate admire that ef- 
fort of courage, which enabled the conful Var- 
ro to furvive his defeat? For what reaſon did fo 
many generals voluntarily ſurrender themſelves 
to their enemies, they to whom ignominy was 
dreadful, and who were fo little afraid ot dy- 
It was becauſe they conſideted their blood, 
ir life, and their lateſt breath, as devoted to 
ir country; and neither ſhame nor misfor- 
tune could diſſuade them trom this ſacred duty. 
But when the laws were ſubverted, and the ſtate 
became a prey to tyranny, the citizens reſumed 
their natural liberty, and the right they had o- 
ver 
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ver their own lives. When Rome was no more, 
it was lawful for the Romans to give up their 
lives; they had diſcharged their duties on earth, 
they had no longer any country to defend; they 
were therefore at liberty to diſpoſe of their lives, 
and to obtain that freedom for themſelves which 
they could not recover for their country. After 
having employed their days in the ſervice of ex- 
piring Rome, and in fighting for its laws, they 
died virtuous and great as they had lived; and 


you 
life, return the benefits you have received from 
every individual. But (ſay you) I have no 
« attachments; I am uſeleſs in the world.” O 
thou young philoſopher ! art thou ignorant that 
thou canſt not move a ſingle ſtep without find- 
ing ſome duty to fulfil ; and that every man is 
5 means of his exiſtence 
alone 
Hear me, fooliſh youth : thou art dear to me. 
I commiſerate thy errors. If there ſlill remains 
m 
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fucceed in nothing. We 
as we will, but reaſon alone will never reſtore 
you to your reaſon. It is ne that a mul- 
tiplicity of new and ſtriking objects ſhould in 
ſome meaſure withdraw you from that attention 
which your mind fixes folely on one object of 
its affections. To recover yourſelf, you muſt 
be detached from inward A opt nothing 
bur the agitation of a buſy life can reſtore you 


to 

An ity offers for this purpoſe, which 
is not to be diſregarded; a great and noble en- 
terpriſe is on foot, and ſuch an one as has not 
becn equalled for ages. It depends on you to 
be a ſpeCtator and aſſiſtant in it. had 


———— 
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the Gght which the eye of man ever be- 
held, and your turn for obſervation will be abun- 
dantly gratiſied. Your appointment will be ho- 
nourable, and, with the talents you are maſter 
of, will only require courage and good health. 
You will find it attended with more danger than 
confinement, which will make it more agree- 
able to you; and, in few words, your engage- 
ment will not be for any long time. I cannot 
give you farther information at preſent ; becauſe 
this which is almoſt ripe for diſcovery, 
is nevertheleſs a ſecret with which I am not yet 
acquainted in all its particulars. I will only 
add, that if you decline this lucky and extraor- 
dinary opportunity, you will never re- 
1 and will regret it as long as you 
ve. 

I have ordered my ſervant, who is the bearer 
of this letter, to find you out wherever are, 
and not to return without a line; for the affair 
requires diſpatch, and I muſt give an anſwer be- 
fore I depart hence. 


LETTER CXVI. 
The ANSWER. 
D. my Lord, diſpoſe of me: Whatever 


you 
propoſe, ſhall be complied with. Till I 


am worthy to ſerve you, let me at leaſt claim the 
merit of obedience to your will. 


L ET. 
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LETTER CXVII. 
From Lord B——. 


Swen you approve of the thought which oc- 

curred to me, I will not delay a minute to 

acquaint you that every thing is concluded ; and 

to explain to you the nature of the engagement 

I have entered into, in purſuance of the autho- 

— 7am aa 
a 


You know that a of five men of war 
is equipped at Pl and that they are rea- 
dy to ſet fail. The commodore is Mr George 
Anſon, a brave and experi officer, and an 
old friend of mine. It is deſtined for the South- 
fea, whither it is to fail through the ſtraits of 
Le Maire, and to come back by the Eaſt-Indies. 
You fee therefore that the object is no leſs than 
to make the tour of the world; an expedition 
which, it is imagined, will rake up three years. 
I could have entered you as a volunteer; but to 

ive you more importance among the crew, I 
— obtained the addition of a ticle for you, and 
ſtand on the lift in quality of engineer of 
the land-forces : this will be more ſuitable to 
you, bechuſe, havirg followed the bent of ur 

nius trom your firſt outfer in the world, I 
— you made it your early ſtudy. 

I propoſe to return to London to-morrow, to 
preſent you to Mr Anton within two days. in 
the mean time, take care to get your equine 
ready, and pro\ ide your felt with books and in- 
ſtruments; tor the embarkation is reads, and 
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To Mrs Ons. 


1111 15 


33842 


my fate, | 


ſhall ſee me 


—4¹ 52 


you 
your fight, or you ſhall never 


Lord B——, who is on his return to Rome, 


will deliver this letter in his way, and acquaint 


— 


* 
22 
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you 
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you with all particulars ing me. You 
are acquainted with his diſpoſition, and you will 
eaſily gueſs at thoſe circumftances which he does 
not chuſe to communicate. You was once no 
ſtranger to mine ; therefore you may likewife 
ferm fome judgment of thele things which 1 do 
not care to relate myſelf. 

Your friend, I hear, has the happineſs to be 
a mother as well as yourſelf. Ought ſhe then 
to be. . . O incxorable heaven!....... 
O my mother ! why did heaven in its wrath grant 
you a ſon? ...... 

I muſt conclude : I feel that I muſt. Fare- 
well, ye pure and celeftial fouls ! farewell, ye 
tender and infeparable friends, the beſt women 
on earth! Each of you is the only object wor- 
thy of the other's affections. May you mutu- 
ally contribute to cach other's happineſs! Deign 
now aud then to call to mind the of 
an unfortunate wretch, who only exiſted to 
ſhare with you e ſentiment of his foul, and 
who ceaſed to live the moment he was divided 
from you. If ever——. . . I hear the fig- 
nal, and the ſhouts of the failors. The wind 
blows freſh, and the fails are fpread. I mult on 
hoard : I muſt be gone. Thou vaſt and immenſe 
fea, which perhaps wilt bury me beneath thy 
waves! O that upon thy ſwelling furge I could 
mow that calm which has forſaken my troubled 
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LETTER CXX. 
From Mrs Wortmar tos Mrs Ons. 


OW tedious is your ſtay ! This going back- 
H ward and forward is very difagreeable. 


How many hours are loſt before you return to 
the place where you 2 42 
and therefore how much worſe is it for you ever 
to go away! The idea of ſeeing you for fo ſhort 
a 22 takes from the any of your company. 

2 rel at your 
3 alternate TR 
at home in neither, and cannot you contrive tome 
means by which you may make your abode in 
both at once ? 

What are we doing, my dear couſin ? How 
many precious moments we loſe, when we have 
none to walte! Years ſteal upon us; youth 
begins to vanith ; lite flides away impercepti- 
diy; its momentary bliſs is in our pofſethon, 
and we refuſe to enjoy it! Do you recollect 
girls, thoſe ear- 


the time when we were 
Hes 


own miftreſſes, we ſhould never be aſunder ? 
We are now our own miſtreſſes, and yet we 
paſs one half of the year at a diſtance from 
each other. Is then our aſfection weaker ? N 
dear and tender friend, we are both fenfible how 
much time, habit, and your kindneſs, have 
ren- 
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u As to m 4 
— an 
live for a moment without you. The 
of our friendſhip is more natural than it 
to be; it is founded, not only on a ſimilarity of 
character, but of condition. As we advance in 


112 

periſh by degrees, till at length, being wholly 
Sevens to ſelt-love, we loſe life and ſenſibility, 
even before our exiſtence ceafes. But a ſuſcep- 
tible mind arms itfelf with all its force againft 
this anticipated death: when a chillneſs begins 
to ſeize the extremities, it collects all the genial 
warmth of nature round its own centre; the 
more connections it loſes, the cloſer it cleaves 
to thoſe which remain, and all its former tics 
are combined to attach it ta the laſt object. 
This is what, young as I am, I ſeem to expe- 
rience. Ah! my dear, my poor heart has been 
too ſufceptible of tender ĩimpreſſions ! It was fo 
early exhauſted, that it grew old before its time ; 
and fo many ditierent affections have abſorbed ir 
to that degree, that it has no room for any new 
attachments. You have known me in the tuc- 
ceſſive capacities of a daughter, a friend, a mi- 
ſtreſs, a wife, and a morher. You "Wake how 
every character has been dear to me] Some of 
theſe connections are utterly deſtroyed, others 
are weakened. My mother, my affectionate 
mother, is no morc ; tears are the only tribute 
can pay to her memory, and I do but half en- 
Joy the moſt agreeable — cf nature. As 
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neceffarily to me, that I may enjoy the pleaſure 
of talking continually about my children, with- 
out being troubleſome. I feel double the plea- 
ſure in the careſſes of my little Marcellinus, 
when I ſee that you ſhare it with me. When I 
embrace your daughter, I fancy that I preſs you 
to my boſom. We have obſerved a hundred 
times, on ſeeing our little cherubs at play to- 
gether, that the union of our affeCtions has fo 
united them, that we have not been able to di- 


iinguith to which of us they ſeverally belonged. 
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This is not all : I have powerful reaſons for 
defiring to have always near me, and your 
abſence is pai to me in more reſpects than 
one. Think on my averſion to all hypocriſy, 
and reflect on the continual reſerve in which I 
have lived upwards of fix years towards the man 
I love above all others in the world. My 
ſecret oppreſſes me more and more, and 
reveal it ſeems every day more indif- 
The more I am prompted by honour 
it, the more I am obliged by pru- 
it. Conſider what a horrid 
it is for a wife to carry miſtruſt, falſehood, 
fear, even to her huſband's arms ; to be a- 
of opening her heart to him who is maſter 
conceal one half of my life to in- 
of the other ? Good God ! from 
conceal my fecret thoughts, and 
the receſſes of a foul with which he has fo 
reaſon to be ſatisfied ? From my Wolmar, 


bp 


34 
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morſe, which tells me, that he miſtakes the ob- 
ject of his eſtcem. Ab! if he but knew me, 
he would not uſe me thus tenderly ! No, I 
cannot endure this horrid ſtate; I am never 


— — 


ſtrained me, acquire freſh ſtrength every day ; 
andevery motive which might induce meto make 


the declaration, conſpires to enjoin me ſilence. 


when an 1 
froned by a ſingle word. After fix years paſſed 
in perfect union, Bull 1 rennnce 66 ed he 

of ſo good and difcreet a huſband, who 
Lo ne abr ul Que tne of his happy wife, 
no other pleaſure than to fee order and tranquil- 
lity throughout his family ? Shall I aflit with 3 
domeſtic broils, an aged father, who appears to 
be fo contented, and fo delighted with the hap- 
pineſs of his daughter and his friend? Shall I 
expoſe my dear children, thoſe lovely and pro- 
ming in to have their education neglected 
and ſhamefully lighted, to become the melan- 
choly victims of — between a fa- 
ther inſlamed with juſt indignation, tortured with 
jealouſy, and an unſortunate and guilty mother, 
always bathed in tears? I know what Mr Wol- 
mar is, now he eſtrems his wife; but how do 
I know what he will be when he no longer re- 
ards her? Perhaps he ſeems calm and moderate, 
uſe his predominant paſhon has had no room 
to diſplay itſelf. Perhaps he would be as vio- 
lent in the impetuoſity of his anger, as he is 
gentle and compoſed now he has no ſubject of 
provocation. 8 


ay. 
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It I owe ſuch to every one about me, 
is not ſomething likewiſe due to myſelf? Docs 
not a virtuous and regular courſe of life for fix 
years, obliterate, in fome meaſure, the errors of 
youth, and am I ſtill obliged to undergo the pu- 
niſhment of a failing which I have fo long la- 
mented ? I own to you, my dear couſin, that I 
look backwards with reluctance: the reflection 
humbles me to that degrec, that it diſpirits me; 
and I am too ſuſceptible of ſhame, to endure 
the idea, without falling into a kind of deſpair. 
I muſt reflect on the time which has paſſed ſince 
my marriage, in order to recover myſelf. My 
preſent ſituation infpires me with a confidence 
of which thoſe di reflections would de- 
prive me. I love to nouriſh in my breaſt theſe 
returning ſentiments of honour. The rank of 
a wife and mother exalts my foul, and ſupports 
me againſt the remorſe of my former condition. 
When I view my children and their father a- 
bout me, I fancy that every thing breathes an 
air of virtue, and they baniſh from my mind 
the irkſome remembrance of my former frail- 
ties. Their innocence is the ſecurity of mine; 
they become dearer to me, by being the inſtru- 
ments of my reformation ; and I think on the 
violation of with ſuch horror, that I can 
farce believe myſelf the ſame perfon who for- 
merly was capable of forgetting its precepts. I 
perceive myſelf fo different from what I was, to 
confirmed in my preſent ſtate, that I am almolt 
induced to conſider what I have to declare, as a 
contelhon which does not concern me, and 
which I am not obliged to make. 

Such is the ſtate of anxicty aud — 

Wille 
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which I am continually fluctuating in your ab- 
fence. Do you know what may be the conſe - 
quence of this one day or other ? My father is 
foon to ſet out for Berne, and is determined not 
to return till he has put an end to a tedious law- 
ſuit ; not being willing to leave us the trouble 
of concluding it, and perhaps doubting our zeal 
in the proſecution of it. In the mean time, be- 
tween his re and his return, I ſhall be a- 
lone with my huſband, and I perceive that it 
will then be impoſſible for me to keep the fatal 
ſecret any longer. When we have company, 
know Mr Wolmar often chuſes to retire and 
take a ſolitary walk; he chats with the peaſants ; 
he inquires into their ſituation; he examines 
———— and aſſiſts them, 
if they require it, both with his purſe and his 
advice. But when we are alone, he never walks 
without me; he ſeldom leaves his wife and chil- 
dren, but enters into their little amuſements 
with ſuch an amiable ſimplicity, that on theſe 
occaſions I always fecl a more than com- 
mon tendernefs for him. In theſe tender mo- 
ments, my reſerve is in fo much more danger, 
as he himſelf fr es me unities 
of throwing it aſide, and has a hundred times 
held converfation with me which feemed to ex- 
cite me to confidence. I perceive, that fooner 
or later, I muſt diſcloſe my mind to him; but 
fince you would have the coufeſſion concerted 
between us, and made with all the precaution 
which diſcretion requires, return to me imme- 
diately, or I can anſwer for nothing. 
My dear friend, I muſt conclude ; my 0b 
what I had to add is of ſuch importance, that 
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love ; but I lament the miſchiefs it has 

3 I bewailrhe fate of a worthy man, 
been bereft of peace, and perhaps of 
paſſion. Alas! 
undoubtedly perithed in this long and 
dangerous voyage which he undertook at the 
inſtigation of deſpair. If he was living, he 
us tidings from the fartheſt purt of 
the world; near four years have elapſed fince 
his departure. "They fiy the ſquadron on which 
he is aboard, has ſuffered a thoufand ditafters, 
that it hath loſt three fourths of its crews, that 
ſeveral ſhips have gone to the bottom, and that 
no one can tell what is become of the reſt. He 
is no more, he is no more! A ſecret foreboding 
tells me fo. The unfortunate wretch has not 
been ſpared, any more than fo many — 
be 


The diſtreſſes of his vogage, and melancholy, 
ſtill more fatal than all, have ſhortened his 
Thus vaniſhes thing which glitrers for a 
while on earth. The reproach of having occa- 
fioned the death of a worthy man, was all that 
was wanting to complete the torments of my 
conſcience. Ah! my Clara, with what a foul 
was he endued ! how — of the tender- 
eſt love ! He deſerved to live. 

In vain I try to diſſipate theſe 
ideas; they return every minute in ſpite of me. 
Your friend requires your aſſiſtance, to enable 
her to baniſh, or to moderate — and fince 
I cannot forget this unſortunate man, I had ra- 
ther talk of him with you, than think of him by 
myſelf. 

— fee how many reaſons concur to make 
your company continually to me. If 
you, who have been more diſcreet and fortu- 
nate, are not moved by the fame reaſons, yet 
does not your inclination perſuade you of the 
fame neccility ? If it is true that you will never 
marry again, having fo little action in your 
family, what houſc can be more convenient for 

ou than mine ; For my part, I am in pain, as 
I know what you endure in your own ; for not- 
withſtanding your diſſimulation, I am no ſtran- 
2 to your manner of living, and I am not to 

duped by thoſe gay airs which you affected to 
diſplay at — You have often reproached 
me with my failings; and I have a very great 
one to reproach you with in your turn; which 
is, that your grief is too ſolitary and confincd. 
You get into a corner to indulge your affliction, 
as if you were aſhamed to weep before your 
friend. 
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friend. Clara, I do not like this. I am not un- 
like you; I do not condemn your tears3 


memory 
you, that after having paſſed the of you 
days in weeping with your Julia, you rob her 
the of in her turn with you, 
and of waſhing away, by more honourable tears, 
the ſcandal of thoſe which ſhe ſhed in your bo- 
fom. If you are aſhamed of your grief, you 
are a ſtranger to real affliction! If you find a 
kind of pleafure in it, why will you not let me 
partake of it? Are you ignorant that a partici- 
pation of affections communicates a folt and at- 
fecting quality to melancholy, which content 
never feels? And was not friendſhip particular- 
ly deſigned to alleviate the evils of the wretch- 
ed, and lefſen their pains ? 

Such, my dear, are the ref you ought 
to indulge ; to which I muſt — that when J 


propoſe your — to live with me, I mate 
- in my huſband's name then 
own. 
even 


1 often expreficd his ſurpriic, 
been offended, that two ſuch intimates 
as we ſhould live afunder: he aſſures me chat 
he has told you fo, and he is not a man who 
talks inadvertently. I do not know what reſo- 
lution you will take with reſpect to thcfe propo- 
fals ; I have reafon to hope, that it will be ſuck 
as I could with. However it be, mine is fixed 
and unalterable. I have not fcrgotten the time 
when you would have followed me to England. 
My incomparable friend ! it is now my turn. 
You know my diſlike of the town, my taſte for 
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the country, for rural occupations, and how 
ſtrongly a reſidence of three years has attached 
me to my houſe at Clarens. You are no ſtran- 
1 NICE Eg a whole 

ily, and you are ſenſible that it would be a- 
buſing my father's good nature to oblige him to 
move ſo often. Therefore if you will not leave 
your family and come to mine, I am de- 
termined to take a 1 where 
we will all live with you. Prepare yourſelf 
therefore; every thing requires it; my inclina- 
tion, my duty, my happineſs. The Heurt of 

Y Y wy 

my honour, the recovery of my reafon, my con- 
dition, my huſband, my children, myſelf, I 
owe all to you; I am indebted to you for all 
the bleſſings I enjoy, I fee nothing but what re- 
minds me of your goodneſs, and without you 
I am nothing. Come then, my much loved 
friend, my guardian angel; come and enjoy the 
work of your own hands, come and gather the 
fruits of your benevolence. Let us have but 
one family, as we have but one foul to cherith 
it; you ſhall ſuperi the education of my 
ſons, and I will take care of your daughter; we 
will ſhare the maternal duties between us, and 
make our pleaſure double. We will raiſe our 
minds together to the contemplation of that Be- 
ing, who purifed mine by means of your cndea- 
vours; and having nothing more to hope for in 
this liſe, we will quietly wait for the next, in 
the boſom of innocerce and friendſhip. 


LE T- 
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LETTER CAL 
ANSWER. 


Oop heaven! my dear coufin, how I am 
deli with your letter! "Thou lovely 
preacher ! .. Lovely indeed: but in the preach- 
ing ſtrain nevertheleſs. W hat a charming per- 
oration ! A perfect model of ancient oratory. 


ſpeaker! ... . You remember him In 

old Plutarch . . . Pompous defcriptions, 
— .. When he had finiſked his 
harangue, comes another; a plain man; with a 
grave, fober, and unaffected air. . who an- 
twered, as your couſin Clara might do . . . with 
a low, hollow, and deep tone . . All that be 
has ſaid, I will ds. Here he ended, and the af- 
ſembly rang with applauſe! Peace to the man 
of words. My dear, we may be conſidered in 
the light of theſe two architects; and the temple 
in queſtion, is that of friendſhip. 

But let us recapitulate all the fine things vor 
have ſaid to me. Firſt, that we loved each o- 
ther; ſecondly, that my company was neceſſary 
to you ; thirdly, that was neceflary ro me 
likewitez and laſtly, that as it was in our power 
to live together the teſt of our days, we ought 
to do it. And you have really diſcovered all 
this without a guide ! In truth, thou art a wo- 
man of vaſt eloquence ! Well, but let me tel! 
you how I was employed on my part, while you 
was compoſing this ſublime epiftle. Alter 
that, I will leave you to judge, whether what 
Z 2 you 
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you fay, or what I do, is moſt to the purpoſe. 

I had no fooner loſt my huſband, than you 
ſupplied the vacancy he had left in my heart. 
Waile he was living, he ſhared my affections 
with you; when he was gone, I was yours en- 
tirely; and, as you obferve, with reſpect to the 
contormity of friendſhip and maternal affection, 
wy daughter was an additional tic to unite us. 
not only determined, trom that time, to paſs 
my days with you, but I formed a more enlar- 
ged plan. The more e ffectually to blend our 
two families into one, I propoſed, on a ſuppoſt- 
tion that all circumſtances prove agreeable, to 
rarry my daughter fome day or other to your 
e|4eft fon, and the name of huſband aſſumed in 
zelt, tcemed to be a luckly omen of his taking 
one day in earneſt. 

With this view, I endeavoured immediately 
to put an end to the trouble of a conteited inhe- 
ritmc?2;z and finding that my circumſtances en- 
abled me to facrifice ſome part of my claim in 
rder to ſettle the reſt, I chought of nothing but 
placing my daughter's fortune in ſome fure 
:unds, where it might be ſecure from any ap- 
prehenhons of a law-ſuit. You know that I am 
vhimſical in moſt things; my whim in this was 
to {urpriſe you. I intended to come into your 
oom one morning early, with my child in one 
hand, and the parchment in the other; and to 
have preſented them both to you, with a fine 
compliment on committing to your care the mo- 
ther, the daughter, and their effects, that is to 
ſay, my child's fortune. Govern her, I propo- 
fed to have faid, as belt ſuits the intereſt ot your 


fon; for from henceforwards it is your — 
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your huſband, couſin. 
whom you make fuch a dif- 
ſecret, which it is of con- 


in view, but you kept it mor» to yourſelf, as one 
who did not care to communicate her thoughts, 
till ſhe was led to the di Wich an intent 


therefore to make your furpriſe more agreeable, I 
would have had him, when propoſed our li- 
ving tegether, to have — if he difapproved 


of your eagerneſs, and to have given his conſent 
with reluctance. To this he made me an an- 
ſwer, which I will remember, and which you 
ought never to forget; for ſince the firſt exiſtence 
of huſbands, I doubt whether any one of them 
ever made fuch an anfwer before. It was as fol- 
lows: My dear little coufin, I know Julia... 
« know her well .. . better than ſhe ima- 
gines, perhaps 5 — of heart is 

J *Y 
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* ſo great, that what ſhe defires ought not to be 
* refufed, and her ſenſibility is too ſtrong to 
bear a denial, without being afflicted. 
ring theſe five years that we have been mar - 
* ried, I do not know that I have given her the 
« Jeaſt uneaſineſs; and I hope to die without 
ever being the cauſe of her feeling a mo- 
« ment's inquietude.” Couſin, reflect on this: 
This is the huſband whoſe peace of mind you 
are inceſſantly meditating to diſturb. 
For my part, I had leſs delicacy, or more 
confidence in your gentleneſs of diſpoſition, 


and 
{ fo naturally liverted the converſation to which 
vour affection fo frequently led you, that as you 
could not tax me with coldnefs or indifference 
towards you, you took it into your 


head that I 
had a ſecond marriage in view, and that I loved 
ou better than any thing, except a huſband. 
You fee, my dear child, our moſt inmoſt 


always adored you. 
©pportunely led you into a miſtake, appeared to 
me well worth encouraging. I took upon me 
to play the part of the coquetiſh widow, which 
t acted fo well as to deceive even you. It wa 
part for which I have more talents than inclina- 
tion. I Kkilfully employed that piquant air 


in —— 1 
" have entertained — in making a jeſt of more 
You have been ab- 


than one young co 
Dlutely the dupe - v5 my affeCtation z and you 
*ought me in haſte to ſuppiy that place of a 
man, to whom of all others it would be moſt 
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diſcult to find a ſucceſſor. But I am too inge- 
nuous to play the counterfeit long, and your ap- 
prehenſions were ſoon removed. But to confirm 
you the more, I will explain to you my real ſen- 
timents on that point. 

I have told you an hundred times when I was 
2a maid, that I was never deſigned for a wife. 
If my determination had depended on myſelf 
alone, I ſhould never have married. 2 
cannot purchaſe but by flavery; and be- 
or we Cn ecomeour ow mille: we muſt 
begin by being ſervants. Though my father did 
not coniine me, — — fn 
my family. To free myſelf from that vexation, 
therefore, I married Mr Orbe. He was fo wor- 
thy a man, and loved me with ſuch tenderneſs, 
that I moſt ſincerely loved him in my turn. 
Experience gave me a more advantageous opi- 
nion of than 1 had conceived of it, 
and effaced at i I had received 
from Chaillot. Mr Orbe made me happy, and 
did not repent his endeavours. I ſhould have 
diſcharged my duty with any other, but I ſhould 
alſo have vexed him; and I am fenfible that no- 
thing but fo good a huſband could have made 
me a tolerable wife. Would you think that even 
this afforded me matter of complaint? My dear, 
we loved each other too affectionately; we were 
never gay. A flighter friendſhip would have 
been more ſprightly; I ſhould even have pre- 
ferred itz and 1 think I fhocld heve choſen to 
have lived with leſs content, it I could have laugh- 
ed oftener. 

Add to this, that the particular circumſtances 
of your ſituation gave me uncaſineſs. I need 

nor 


till 1 faw you married, I did not enjoy one 
moment of real pleafure. You knew my afflic- 


my huſband. Since it has 5 the 
Almighty to take him from me, judge whether 
I can hope to find another ſo much to my mind, 
and whether I have any temptation to make the 
experiment? No, couſin, matrimony is too fe- 
rious a ſtate for me; its gravity does not fuit 
with my humour; it makes me dull, and firs 
aukwardly upon me; not to mention that all 
conſtraint whatever is intolerable ro me. Con- 
fider, you who know me, what charms can an 
attachment have in my eyes, during which, for 
feven together, I have not laughed ſeven 
rimes ! I do not propoſe, like you, to 
turn matron at eight -and- twenty. I myſelt 
a ſmart little widow, likely to get a huſband ſtill; 
and I think that if I were a man, I ſhould have 
no objeCtion to fuch a one as myſelf. But to 
marry again, couſin! hear me; I fincerely la- 
ment my poor hufband, I would have given up 
one halt of my days, to have paſſed the other 
balf with him; and neverthelefs, could he re- 
turn to life, I ſhould take him again for no other 
reaſon than becauſe I had taken him before. 
I have 
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I have declared to you my real intentions. If 
I have not been able to put them in execution, 
notwithſtanding Mr Wolmar's kind endeavours, 
it is becauſe dithcultics ſeem to increaſe, as my 
zeal to ſurmount them ſtrengthens. But my 
zeal will always gain the aſcendency; and before 
the ſummer is over, I hope to return to you for 
the remainder of my days. 

It remains now that I vindicate myſelf from 
the reproach of concealing my uncaſineſs, and 
chufing to weep alone; I do not deny it, and 
this is the way I ſpend the moſt agreeable time 
I paſs here. I never enter my houte, but I per- 
ceive fome traces which remind me of him who 
made it agrecable to me. I cannot take a ſtep, 
cannot view a fangle object, without perceiving 
ſome ſigns of his teudernefs and goudneſs of 
heart; and would you have my mind to be un- 
affected? When I am here, I am ſenſible of no- 
thing but the loſ. I have ſuſtained. When I am 
near you, I view all the comfort I have left. 
Can you make your influence over my diſpoſi- 
tion, a crime in me? It I weep in your abfence, 
and laugh in your company, whener proceeds 
the difference? Ungrateſul woman! it is becauſe 
you alleviate all my aftiictions, and I cannot 
grieve while I enjoy your ſociety. 

You have faid a great deal in favour of our 
long friendihip: but I cannot pardon you for omit- 
ting a circumſtance that does me molt honour ; 
which is, that I love you, though you eclipſe 
me! Julia, you were born to rule. Your em- 
pire is more deſpotic than any in the world. It 
extends even over tha will, and I expertence it 
more than any one. How bappens it, my 

tar 
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dear couſin? We are both in love with virtue; 
honour is equally dear to us; our talents are the 
ſame; I deve 1org noge 8d SAD: GIſ> 22 you; 
and am not leſs handſome: I am ſenfible of all 
this ; and yet notwithſtanding all, you preſcribe 
to me, you overcome me, you caſt me down, 
your genius cruſhes mine, and I am nothing be- 
fore you. Even while you were engaged in an 

— with which you reproached yourſelf, 


you, 
the light of a virtue; I could ſcarce forbear ad- 


what I thould have cenſured in 
ſhort, even at that time, I never 
you without a ſenſible emotion of invo- 
z and it is certain that nothing 
ntleneſs and affability of manners 
me to the rank of your friend: by 
nature, I ought to be your fervant. Explain this 
myſtery if you can; for my part, I am at a loſs 
how to folve it. 

But after all, I do in fome meaſure conceive 
the reaſon, and I believe that I have explained 
it before now. It is, that your diſpoſition en- 
livens every one round you, and gives them a 
kind of new exiſtence, for which they are bound 
to adore you, fince they derive it entirely from 
pou It is true, I have done you fervices of 

importance; you have fo often acknow- 
ledged them, that it is impollible for me to tor- 
get them. I cannot deny but that, without my 
aih{tance, you had been atterly undone. But 
Wat did I do, more than return the obligation 


I owe: 
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vou? Is it poſſible to have a long ac- 
quaintance with you, without finding one's mind 
11 r 
have power to arm in —2 * 
who approaches you; and that I have no advan- 
tage whatever over others, but that of being, 
like the guards of Seſoſtris, of the fame age and 
ſex, and of having been brought up with you. 
However it be, it is ſome comfort to Clara, that, 
though ſhe is of leſs eſtimation than Julia, yet 
without Julia the would be of lefs eitimation 
ſtill; and in ſhort, to tell you the truth, I think 
that we ſtood in great need of each other, and 
that we ſhould both have been loſers if fate had 


I owed 


us. 

My chief anxiety at preſent is, leſt while 
affairs detain me here, you ſhould diſcover your 
ſecret, which you are every minute ready to dil- 
cloſe. Conſider, I intreat „that there are 
folid and powerful reafons for concealing it, 
and that nothing but a miſtaken principic can 
tempt you to reveal it. Beſides, our futpicion 
that it is no longer a fecret to him who is mot: 
intereſted in the diſcovery, is an additional ar- 
gument againſt making any declaration without 
the greateſt circumfpection. Perhaps the re- 
ſerve of your huiband may ferve as an exa 
and a leſſon to us: for in ſuch cafes there is 
very often a great difference between pretending 
to be ignorant of a thing, and being obliged to 
know it. Stay therefore, I befcech you, till 
we confult once more on this affair. It 
apprehenfions were well grounded, and your 
lamented friend was no more, ihe belt reſolu- 

non 


With regard whe danger of ſolitude, I con- 
ceive and cannot condemn your fears, though 
I am perſuaded that they are ill-founded. You: 
paſt errors have made you fearful ; but I pre- 
ſage better of the time preſent, an] you would 
be lefs apprehenſive, if you had more reafon to 
be ſo. But I cannot approve of your anxiety 
with regard to the fate of our poor friend. 
Now your ailections have taken a different turn, 
believe me, he is as dear to me as to yourſelf. 
Nevertheleſs, I have forebodings quite contrary 
to yours, and more agreeable to reaſon. Lord 
B—— has heard from him twice; and wrote to 
me, on the receipt of the laſt letter, to acquaint 
me that he was in the South ſeas, and had al- 
ready efcaped all the dangers you apprehend. 
You know all this as well as I, and yet you are 
as uneaſy as if you knew it not. Bur there is 
a circumitance you are igvorant of, and of which 
I muſt inform you; it is, that the ſhip which 
he is on board of, was ſeen two months ago off 
the Canaries, making fail for Europe. This is 
the account my father received from Holland, 
which he did not fail to tranſmit to me; for it 
is his cuſtom to be more punctual in informing 
me concerning public affairs, than in acquaint- 
ing me with his own private concerns. My heart 

| tells 
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tells me that it will not be long before we hear 
news of our philoſopher; and that your tears 
will be dried up, unleſs, after having lamented 
him as dead, you ſhould weep to find him alive. 
But, thank God, you are no longer in danger 
from your former weakneſs. 


Deb! fofſe or qui quel miſer pur un f oc, 
Ch > gia di Piangere di viver laſſs! 


Alas! what fears ſhould heighten your concern, 
So us'd in liſtleſs folitude to mourn ! 


This is the ſum of my anſwer. She who 
loves you propoſes and ſhares with you the a- 
—. of a laſting re- union. You 
find that you are neither the firſt, nor the only 
author of this project: and that the execution 
of it is more forward than you imagined. Have 
therefore, my dear friend, for this ſum- 
mer. It is better to delay our meeting for fome 
time, than to be again obliged to ſeparate. 
Well, good Madam, have not I been as good 
as my word, and is not my triumph complete? 
has { fall on your knees, kiſs this letter with 
reſpect, and humbly acknowledge, that, once in 
her life at leaft, Julia Wolmar has been outdone 
in fricendihip. 


- — - - 


LETTER COIL 
To Mrs OrBEt. 


M dear couſin, my benefactreſs, my friend! 
L. come from the extremities cf the earth, 
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and bring a heart ſtill full of afeftion for you. 
I have croſſed the line four times; have traver- 
ſed the two hemiſpheres, have ſeen the four 
quarters of the globe; its diameter has been be- 
tween us: I have been quite round it, and yet 
could not eſcape from you one moment. It is 
in vain to fly from the object of our adoration: 
its image, more fleet than the winds, purſues 
us from the end of the world; and wherever we 
tranſport curſelves, we bear with us the idea 
y which we are animated. I have endured a 
great deal; I have ſeen others fuffer more. How 
many unhappy wretches have I ſcen perif}}! 
Alas! they rated life at a high price] and yet I 
furvived them . . . Perhaps my condition was 
lefs to be pitied; the miſeries of my compani- 
ons affected me more than my own. I am 
wretched here, faid I to myſelf, but there is a 
corner of the earth where I am happy and tran- 
quil; and the proſpect cf felicity beſide the lake 
cf Geneva, made me amends for what I ſuf- 
f-red on the ocean. I have the pleaſure on 
my return to find my hopes confirmed: Lord 
B informs me that you both enjoy health 
and peace; and that, if you, in particular, 
have loſt the agreeable diſtinction of a wife, 
you yevertielcfs retain the title of a friend and 
mother, which may contribute to your happi- 
ne ſs. 
I am at preſent too much in hafte to ſend you 
a detail of my voyage in this letter. I dare 
hope that I ſhall focn have a more convenient 
opportunity z mean time I muſt be content to 
2:7e you a flight fketch, rother to excite than 
gratify your curiofity. I have been near four 
| VEN 
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years in making this immenſe tour, and have 
returned in the fame ſhip in which I ſet fail, the 


only one of the whole ſquadron which we have 


brought back to England. 

I have ſeen South- America, that vaſt conti- 
nent, which, for want of arms, has been ovli- 
to ſubrait to the Europeans, who have 
made it a deſart, in order to ſecure their domi- 
nion. I have ſeen the coafts of Brafil, from 
whence Liſbon and London draw their trea- 
ſures, and where the miſerable natives tread 
upon gold and diamonds, without daring to lay 
hands on them for their own uſe. I croſſed, in 
mild weather, thoſe ſtormy ſcas under the an- 
tarCtic circle, and met with the moſt horrible 
tempeſts in the Pacilic ocean. 


E in mar dubbia ſa ſotto ignoto polo 
Provai Pande falluci, e Puento infido. 


Have brav'd the unknown ſeas, where near the 


pole, 

Blow faithleſs winds, and waves deccitful roll. 
I have feen, at a diſtance, the abode of thoſe 
ſuppoſed giants, who are no otherwiſe greater 
than the reſt of their ſpecies, than as they are 
more couragious, and who maintain their inde- 
pendance more by a lite of ſimplicity and fru- 
lity, than by an extraordinary ſtature. I re- 
ded three months in a defart and delightiul 
ifland, which afforded an agreeable and lively 
repreſentation of the primitive beauty of nature, 
and which feems to be fixed at the extremity 
of the world, to ferve as an aſylum to inno- 
cence and perſecuted love; but the greedy Eu- 
Aa 2 ropean 


; tion in pre- 
venting the peaceful Indian from refiding there, 
and does juſtice on hi 
own 


their precious metals, and Sadie heaven 
for having laviſhed ſuch treaſures upon them. 
I have ſeen the dreadful conflagraticn of a whole 
city, which periſhed in the flames without ha- 
ving _ gy or defence. Such is 
the right of war am the intelligent, hu- 
—ä— refined 2 They are not 
ſatisſied with doing the enemy all the miſchief 
from whence they can reap any advantage, but 
they reckon as clear gain all the deſtruction 
they can make among his poſſeſhons. I have 
coaſted along almoſt the whole weſtern part of 
America, not without being ftruck with admi- 
ration, on beholding fifteen hundred leagues of 
coaſt, ard the greateſt fea in the world, under 
the dominion of a fingle 


After having croſſed this vaſt ſea, I beheld a 
new ſcene on the other continent. I have feen 
the moſt numerous and moſt illuſtrious nation 
in the world; in fubjeCtion to a bandful of ban- 
ditti; I have had near intercourſe with this fa- 
mous people, and am not at all furprifed that 
they are faves. As often as attack- 
33 md 
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vader, and poſſibly will be fo to the end of the 
world. I think them well ſuited to their ſervile 
ſtate, fince they have not the courage even to 
complain. They are learned, lazy, bypocriti- 
cal, and dcceitful : they talk a great deal with- 
out frying any thing to the purpoſe; they are 
full of ſpirit without any genius; they abound 
in ſigns, but are barren in ideas; they are 
polite, full of compliments, dextrous, craſty, 
and knaviſh; they compriſe all the duties of liſe 
in trifles, all morality in grimace, and have no 
other idea of humanity than what conſiſts in bows 
and falutations. 

I inded upon a ſecond defart iſland, more 
unknown, more delightful ſtill than the firit, 
and where the moit cruel accident had like to 
have confined us for ever. I w2s the only one, 
perhaps, whom fo agreeadle an exi:c did not ter- 
rity; am I not doomed to be an exile every- 
where? In this place of terror and delight | faw 
the attempts of human induſtry to diſengage a 
ci viliſed being from a ſolitude where he wants no- 
ching; and plunge him into an abyis of new 
necellities. 

Ou the vaſt ocean, where one would imagine 
men would be glad to meet with their own ſpe- 
cics, I have feen two great ſhips ſail up to each 
other, join, attack, and fight together with ſu- 
ry, as if that immenſe ſpace was tuo little for 
either of them. I have feen them diſcharge 
fla:ac3 and builets againſt each other. In a fight 
which was not of long duration, I have fcen the 
Picture of hell. I Fave heard the triuraphant 
ſhouts of the victors arown thecries of the wound- 
ed and the groans of the dying. I bluſhed ro 
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receive my ſhare of an immenſe plunder; but 
received it in the nature of a truſt, and as it was 
taken from the wretched, to the wretched it ſhall 
be reſtored. 

to the extre 


S 
mities of Africa, by the la of that avariti- 


ous, patient, and induſtrious people, who by 
time and perſeverance have ſurmounted dificul- 
ties which all the heroiſm of other nations could 
never overcome. I have ſeen thoſe immenſe 
and miſerable countries, which ſeemed deſtined 
to no other than to cover the earth with 
herds of flaves. At their vile appearance, I turn- 
nenn pi 
ty; 1 „ my fel- 
low creatures transformed into beaſts for the 

nie ofthe ry eee 


that I was a man. 
my fellow-travellers, a 
5 whoſe freedom and 
ample retrieved, in my opinion, the honour 
of 65 Sockins © penis whe GA pole nnd 
death, and who dread nothing but hunger and 
difquiet. In their commander, I beheld a 
captain, a ſoldier, a pilot, a prudent and great 
man, and, to fay ſtill more perhaps, a friend 
worthy of Lord B——. But — the 
whole world, I have never beheld any re- 
ſemblance of Clara Orbe, or Julia Etange, or 
found one who could recompenſe a heart tru- 
1 worth, for the loſs of their 


J. 
How ſhall I ſpeak of my cure? It is from you 
that I muſt learn how far it is perfect. Do I 
rcturn more free, and more difcreet than I de- 


parted ? 
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parted? I dare believe that I do, and yet I can- 
not afhrm it, the ſame image reigns conſtantly 
in my heart; you know how impoſſible it is for 
me ever to diſpoſſeſs it: but her dominion there 
is now more worthy of her; and if 1 do not 
deceive myſelf, the empire ſhe holds in my 
heart, is the fame ſhe holds in yours. Yes, my 
dear couſin, her virtue has ſubdued me; I am 
now, with regard to her, nothing more than a 
molt ſincere and tender friend; my adoration of 
her is of the Game nature with yours; or ra- 
ther, my affections do not feem to be weaken- 
ed, but rectified ; and however nicely I examine, 
I find them to be as pure as the object which 
inſpires them. What can I ſay more, till I am 
put to the proof, by which I may be able to 
form a right judgment of myſelf ? I am fincere 
and honeſt; I will be what f ought to be; but how 
ſhall I anſwer for my affections, when I have fo 
much reaſon to miſtruſt them? Have I power 
over the paſt? How can I avoid recollecting a 
thouſand paikons which have formerly diſtract- 
ed me? How thall my imagination difſtinguith 
what is, from what has been? And how thall I 
contider her as a friend, whom 1 _ 
but as a miſtreſs? Whatever you may think of 
the ſecret motive of my eagerneſs, it is honeſt 
and rational, and merits your approbation. I 
will anſwer beforehand, at leaſt for my inten- 
tions. Permit me to ice you, and examine me 
yourſelf ; or allow me to fee Julia, and I hall 
then know the condition of my heart. 
I am to attend Lord B— into Italy. Shall 
I paſs cloſe by your houſe, and not fee you? Do 
you think this polſible ? Alas! if you ace focruel 
ro 


: , 


to require it, you ought not to be obeyed ! But 
why ſhould you defire it ? Are you not the fame 
Clara, as kind and compaſſionate as you are vir- 
tuous and difcreet, who condeſcended from her 
infancy to love me, and who ought to love me 
ſtill more, now that I am indebted to ker for 
every thing. No, my dear and lovely friend, 
fuch a cruel denial will neither become you, 
ap was; > Gn gut iniibieg 
ſtroke to my mi Once more, once more 
in my life, I will my heart at your feet. 
F will fee you, ſhall conſent to an inter- 
view. I will fee Julia likewiſe, and the too ſhall 
| obs pp You are both of you too ſen- 

regard for her. Can you believe me 
— 2 making this requeſt, if I found my- 
felf unworthy to a before her ? She has 
long fince bewailed the effects of her charms, 
c 
virtue 


& Lord B-— aſſairs detain him herc 
for ſome time; if I may be allowed to ſce you, 
why ſhould I not get the ſtart of lim, to be wit: 
you the ſooner ? 


— — — 


LETTER CXII. 
From Mr Mol MAR. 


Alnoven we are yet unacquainted, I am 
commanded to write to you. 'The moi: 
difcreet and moſt beloved wife, has lately diſ- 
cloſed her . 

12 ks 
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thinks you worthy to have been beloved by her, 
an offer of his houſe. It is 


LETTER CXXIV. 
From Mrs Ox RR. 
In which the preceding letter was incloſed. 


W Er conn, welcome, a thouſand times 
welcome, my dear St Preaux* ! for I in- 

tend that you ſhall retain that name, at leaft a- 
mong us. I ſuppoſe it will be ſuſſicient to tell 
you, that you will not be excluded, unleſs you 
mean to exclude yourſelf. When you find, by 
the incloſed letter, that I have done more than 
you required of me, you will learn to put more 
con- 


* See letter C VII. in the preſeat volume. 
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conſidence in your friends, and not to reproach 
them on account of thoſe inquietudes which they 
participate when they are under the neceſſity of 
making you unealy. Mr Wolmar has a detire 
to fee you; he makes you an offer of his houſe, 
his friendſhip, and his advice; this is more than 
requiſite to calm my apprehenfions with regard 
to your journey, and I ſhould injure myſelf if I 
miſtrutted you one moment. Mr Wolmar goes 
farther, he pretends to accompliſh your cure ; 
and fays, that neither Julia, nor he, nor you, nor 
I, can be perfectly happy till it is complete. 
Though I have great — in his wiſdom, 
and more in your virtue, yet I cannot anſwer for 
the ſueceſs of this undertaking. I however know, 
that, conſidering the diſpoſition of his wife, the 
pains he propoſes to take is purely out of ge- 
neroſity to you. ä 
Come then, my worthy friend, in all the ſe- 
curity of an honeſt heart, and fatisfy the eager- 
neſs with which we all long to embrace you, 
and to fee you eaſy and contented: come to 
our ure land, and in the midſt of your 
reſt f after all your travels, and 
forget all hardihips you have undergone. 
The laſt time you faw me I was a grave matron, 
and my friend was on the brink of the grave; 
but now, as ſhe is well, and I am once more 
fingle, you will find me as gay, and almoſt as 
handſome as ever. One thing however is very 
certain, that I am not altered with reſpect to 
and may travel many times round the 
wand, end nes ad ene whe tne fo fnccce > or- 
gard for you as your, &c. 


LET- 
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„ LETTER CXXV. 
— To Lord B—. 


I Rs from bed to write to you, though it is 

yet the dead of night. I cannot reſt a mo- 
ment. My heart is ſo tranſported, that I can 
ſcarce conline it within me. You, my Lord, 
who have reſcued me to often from deſpair, ſhall 
be the worthy confident'of the firft pleaſure 1 
have taſted for this many a year. 

I have feen her, my Lord] My eyes have be- 
held her! I have heard her voice. I have preis- 
ed her hand with my lips. She recollected me; 
ſhe received me with joy; ſhe called me her 
friend, ber dear friend; ſhe admitted me into 
her houſe: I am happier than ever I was in my 
life. I lodge under the fame roof with her; and 
while I am writing to you, we are ſcarce thirty 
paces aſunder. 

My ideas are too rapid to be expreſſed ; they 
crowd upon me all at once, and naturally im- 
pede each other. I muſt pauſe a while to digeſt 
my narrative into ſome kind of method. 

After fo long an abſence, I had fcarce given 
way to the ſirſt tranſports of my heart, while I 
embraced you as my friend, my deliverer, and 
my father, before you thought of taking a jour- 
ney to haly. You made me vith tor it, in 
hopes of telieſ from the burden of being uicleſa 
to you. As you could not unmedia cy —_ 
patch the affairs which detained you in London, 
vou propoſcd my going frit, that I might have 
more time to wait for you here. I begged Icave 

0 


her, was checked by the regret of 


my we are now even, this 
cancelled my obligations to 
you. 


X ert were 
all the way taken up with the Ty 
thing, that 


bot 1 mult obſerve one 
—— to conſider that fame object, which had 
never quitted quite in another 


my imagination, 
point of view. — hens I ufed to recal Julia 


to my mind, ſparkling, as formerly, with all the 
charms of I had al beheld her love- 
| ly eyes enhvened by that with which ſhe 


me. Every — which I admired, 
ſcemed in my opinion, to be a ſurety of my hap- 
My affection was fo interwoven with 
the idea of her perſon, that I could not 
them. Now I was going to fee Julia married, 
Julia a mother, Julia indifferent! I was di- 
ſturbed when I reflected how much an interval of 
eight years might have impaired her beauty. 
She had had the ſmall-pox, ſhe was altered, how 
great might that alteration be ? My imagina- 
tion obſtinately refuſed to allow any blemiſh 
in that lovely * reflected hkewife on the 
expected interview between us, and what kind 
of reception I might expect. This firſt meet - 
ing prefented itfelt to my mind under a thou- 
fand different appearances, and this momentary 
3 my imagination a times a- 


"Rben 1 percived the top of the hills, my 
heart 
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heart beat violently, and told me, There ſhe is 
I was affected in the ſame manner at fea, on 
viewing the coaſt of Europe. I felt the fame e- 
motions at Meillerie, when I diſcovered the houſe 
of the Baron d' Etange. The world, in my ima- 
gination, is divided only into two regions, that 
where the is, and that where ſhe is not. The 
former dilates as I remove from her, and contracts 
when I approach her, as a ſpot where I am deſti- 
ned never to arrive. It is at preſent confined to 
the walls of her chamber. Alas! that place alone 
is inhabited; all the reſt of the univerſe is an 
empty ſpace. . 
The nearer I drew to Switzerland, the 
were my emotions. That inftant in which I 
diſcovered the lake of Geneva from the heights 
of Jura, was a moment of ecitaſy and rapture. 
The fight of my country, that beloved country, 
where a deluge of pleafure had overſlowed my 
heart; the and wholefome air of the Alps; 
the — of the country, more ſweet 
than the perfumes of the Eaſt; that rich and 
fertile ſpot, that unrivalled landſcape, the moſt 
beautiful that ever ſtruck the eye of man ; that 
d-clighttul abode, to which I found nothing com- 
ble in the vaſt tour of the globe; the aſpect 
of a free and happy people; the mildnefs of the 
ſeaſon, the ſerenity ot the climate; a thouſrnd 
pleaſing recollections, which recalled to in 
mind the plcafures I had enjoyed: all het: 
eireumſtances together three me into a kind of 
traniport which I canaot deſcribe, and ſcemed to 
collect the enjoyment of my whole life into one 
happy moment. 

Having croil-d the 1 ke, I felt a new impreſ- 

Vol. I. I B b ute, 
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fion, of which I had no idea. It was a certain 
emotion of fear, which checked my heart, and 
diſturbed me in ſpite of all my endeavours. This 
dread, of which I could not diſcover the cauſe, 
increaſed as I drew nearer to the town; it abated 

my to get thither, and roſe to ſuch a 
height, that my expedition gave me as much 
uneaſineſs as my delay had occaſioned me before. 
When I came to Vevai, I felt a ſenſation which 
was very far from being agreeable. I was ſeize 
with a violent palpitation, which ſtopped my 
breath, ſo that 1 ſpoke with a trembling and 
broken accent. I could fcarce make myſelf un- 
derſtood when I inquired for Mr Wolmar; for I 
durſt not mention his wife. They told me he 
lived at Clarens. This information eafed my 
breaſt from a preſſure equal to five huadred 
weight, and conũdering the two Icagues I had 
to travel farther as a kind of reſpite, I was re- 
joĩced at a circumſtance which at any other time 
would have made me uneaſy ; but I learnt with 
concern that Mrs Orbe was at Lauſanne. I went 
into an inn to recruit my ſtrength, but could 
not ſwallow a morfc] : and when I attempted to 
drink, I was almoſt ſuſfocated, and could not 
empty a glaſs but at feveral fips. When I faw 
the horſes put to, my apprehenſions were dou- 
bled. I believe I ſhould have given any thing 
in the world to have had one of the wheels 
broken by the way. I no longer faw Julia; wy 


diſturbed imagination prefented nothing but 
confuſed objects before me; my foul was in a 
general tumult. I had experienced grief and 
ir, and ſhould have pr-ferred them to that 
horrible ſtate. In few words, I can ailure your 

tas 
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that I never in my life underwent ſuch cruel 2gi- 
tation as I ſuffered in this little way, and I am 
perſuaded that I could not have fupported it a 
whole day. 

When I arrived, I ordered the chaiſe to ſtop 
at the gate, and finding that I was not in a 
condition to walk, I ſent the poſtilion to ac- 
quaint Mr Wolmar that a ftranger wanted to 
ſpeak with him. He was taking a walk with kis 
wife. They were acquainted with the meffage, 
and came round another way, while I kept my 
eyes fixed on the avenue, and waited in a kind 
of trance, in expectation of ſecing fomebedy 
come from thence. 

Julia had no ſooner perceived me than ſhe re- 
collected me. In an inſtant, ſhe faw me, ſhe 
ſtrieked, ſhe ran, ſhe leaped into my arms. At 
the found of her voice I ftarted, I revives, 
I faw her, I felt her. O my Lord! O my 
friend!. . I cannot fpeak . . . . Her look, 
her ſhriek, her manner inſpired me with confi- 
dence, courage, and ſtrength, in an inſtant. In 
her arms I felt warmth, and breathed new life. 
A facred tranſport kept us for fome time clotcly 
embraced in deep ſilence; and it was not till at- 
ter we recovered from this agreeable delirium, 
tliat our voices broke forth in confuſed murmurs, 
ant our eyes intermingled tears. Mr Wolmar 
was prefent ; I knew he was, I faw him: but 
what was I capable of ſeeing? No, though the 
whole univerſe had been united againſt me, 
though a thouſand torments had ſurrounded mc, 
I would not have detached my heart from the leaſt 
of thoſe careſſes, thoſe tender offerings of a pure 


and 
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and ſacred friendſhip, which we will bear with us 
to heaven. 

of our firſt 


When the violent i 
meeting began to abate, Mrs Wolmar took me 
by the hand, and turning towards her huſband, 
ſhe ſaid to him, with a certain air of candor and 
innocence which inſtantly affected me, © Tho' 
© he is my old acquaintance, I do not preſent him 
« to you, but I receive him from you, and he 
« will hereafter enjoy my friendſhip no longer 
* than he is honoured with yours.” —* If new 
„friends (ſaid Mr Wolmer, embracing me) 
« expreſs leſs ardor than thoſe of long ſtand- 
„ ing, yet they will grow old in their turn, 


quite exhauſted itſelf, was entirely 
After this ſhort ſcene was over, I 


by my arm, and I went 
the houſe almoſt overwhelmed with pleaſure, to 


a more calm contem- 
plation of that lovely face, which I imagined 
might have grown homely, I faw with an agree- 
able, yet fad ſurpriſe, that the was really more 
beautiful and fparkling than ever. Her charm- 
ing teatures are now more regular ; ſhe is grown 
rather fatter, which adds to the reſplendent tair- 
neis of her complexion. The fmall - pox has 
left ſome flight marks on her cheeks ſcarce per- 
ceptible. Inſtead of that mortifying baſhfulneſs 
which formerly uſed to make her caſt her eyes 
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downwards, you may perceive in her chaſte 
looks, the ſecurity of virtue allied with gentle- 
nefs and ſenſibility; her countenance, though 
not leſs modeſt, is leſs timid ; an air of greater 
freedom, and more liberal grace, has fucceeded 
that conſtrained carriage which was compounded 
of tenderneſs and ſhame; and if a ſenſe of her 
failing rendered her then more bewitching, a 
confciouſneſs of her purity now renders her more 
celeſtial. 

We had ſcarce entered the parlour, when ſhe 
difappeared, and returned in a minute. She did 
not come alone. Who do you think ſhe brought 
with her? Her children ! her two lovely little 
ones, more beautevus than the day; in whoſe 
infant-faces you might trace all the charms and 
features of their mother. How was I agitated 
at this Gght? Ir is neither to be deſcribed nor 
conceived. A thoufand different emotions ſcĩzed 
me at once. A thouſand cruel and delightful 
_ reflections divided my heart. What a lovely 
fGight ! What bitter regrets ! I found myſelf di- 
ftraftert with grief, and tranſported with joy. I 
faw if I may be allowed the expreſſion, & dear 
object of my affeftions multiplied before me, 
Alas ! I percrived at the fame time too convin- 
cing a proof that I had no longer any intereſt in 
ber, and my loſſes ſeemed to be multiplicd with 
her increaſe. 

She led them towards me. Bchold, faid ſhe, 
with an aff: ting tone that pierced my foul, be- 
hold the children of your friend : they will here- 
after be your friends. Henceforward I hope you 
will be theirs. And immediately the two lit- 
tle creatures ran eagerly to me, tcok me by the 

B b 3 hand, 
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hand, and fo overwhelmed me with their inno- 
cent careſſes, that every motion of my foul c-n- 
tered in tenderneſs. I took them both in my 
arms, an preſſing them againſt my throbbi 
breaſt, Dear an Þvely little creatures, ſaid 
with a ſigh, you have an a:duous taſk to perform. 
May you refemble the authors of your being; 
may you imitate their virtu-s ; and by your own 
hereafter, adminiſter comfort to their unfortunate 
friends. Mrs W-:nar in rapture threw herſelf 
round my neck a fecon4 time, and ſeemed dif- 
poſeiſ to repay me, by her embraces, thoſe careſſes 
which / had beſtowed on her two fons. But 
how different was this from our firſt embrace! 
I perceived the difference with aſtoniſhment. It 
was the mother of a family whom I now em- 
brace:!; I fow her ſurroun led by her huſbrnd 
an her children: the ſcene ſtruck me with awe. 
I diſcovered an air of dignirv in her count-nance, 
which had not atf:cted me till now: I found my- 
ſelf obliged to pay her a new kind of reſpect; 
her familiarity was almoſt uneaſy to me; love! 
as ſhe appeared to me, I could hawe kiſſed the 
hem of her garment, with a better gr-ce than I 
faluted her cheek. In a word, from that moment, 
I pererĩved that either ſhe or were no longer 
the fame, and I began in earneſt to have a good 
opinion of myſelf. 

Mr Wolmar at length took me by the hand, 
and conducted me to the apartment which had 
been prepared for me. This, faid he, as he en- 
tered, is your apartment: it is not deftined to 
the uſe of a ſtranger ; it ſhall never belong to 
another ; it ſhall hereafrer remain empty, if not 
eccupicd by you. You may judge whether fuch 

S com 
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a compliment was not agreeable to me; but as 
I had not yet deſerved it, I could not hear it 
without confuſion. Mr Wolmar, however, faved 


me the trouble of an anſwer. He invited me 
to take a turn in the garden. His behaviour 
there was fuch as made me lefs reſerved ; and 
aſſuming the air of a man who was well ac- 
quainted with my former indiſcretions, but who 
entirely confided in my integrity, he converſed 
with me as a father would ſpeak to his child; 
an by conciliating my eſteem, made it impoth- 
ble for me ever to deceive him. No, my Lord, 
he is not miſtaken in me; I ſhall never forget 
that jt is incumbent on me to juſtify his and 
your good opinion. But why ſhould my heart 
_ reject his favours? Why ſhoul the man whom 
I am bound to love be the huſband of julia? 

That day ſee med deſtined to put me to every 
kind of proof which I could puilibly undergo. 
Aiter we had joined Mrs Wolmar, her huſb nd 
was called aw y to give fone necaikury orders, 
and I was left alone with her. 

I then found myſelf involved i freſh perplex- 
ity, more painful and more unexpected than 
any which I had yet experienced. What thould 
FT (ay to her ? how addreſs her? Shoul I pre- 
ſumc t remind her of our former connections, 
an:t of thoſe times which were fo recent in my 
memory? Should I ſuffer her to conclude that 
I 124 :orgot them, or that I no longer regard. d 
them ? Think what a puniſhment it mult be to 
treat the object neareſt your heart as a ſtranger ! 
What infamy, on the other hand, to abuſe h f- 
pita'ity fo far as to entertain her with diſcourſe 
to which ſhe could not now liſten with 2 
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Under theſe various perplexities I could not keep 
my countenance; my colour went and came; I 
durſt not ſpeak, nor lift up my eyes, nor make 
the leaſt motion; and I believe that I ſhould 
have remained in this uneaſy ſituation till her 
huſband's return, if ſhe had not relieved me. 
For her part, this tete · a · tete did not ſeem to em - 
barraſs her in the leaſt. She preſerved the fame 
manner ane! ent as before, and conti- 
ned to talk to me with the fame freedom ; ſhe 
only, as I imagined, endeavoured to affect more 
eaſe and gaiety, tempered with a look, not timid 
or tender, but foft and afft ctionate, as if ſhe 
meant to encourage me to recover my ſpirits, 
and lat aſide a referve which ſhe could not but 
ve. 

She talked to me of my long voyages; ſhe 
inquired into particulars ; into thoſe efpecially 
which reÞ-ted to the dangers I had efcaped, and 
the h:rdfhips I had encored : for ſhe was ſenſi- 
ble, He fort, that ſhe was hound in frirndſhĩp to 
make me ſome reparation. Ah, Julia, faid I, 
in a phintire accent, I have enjoyed your com- 
. but for a moment; wonſd vou fend me 

2c&k to the Todies already ? No, anfwered ſhe 
fmilling, but I would go thirker in my turn. 

I told her that I had given von a detail of my 
voyo ge, of which T h+d bronghr her a copy. She 
then inquired after vou with preat cagerneſs. 1 
give her an account of you, wh ch I could not 
do withont recourtire the troubles Thad under- 

ve, and the nneaſineſs I had occafioned vou. 

was affefted ; fhe began in a more ſerious 
tone to enter into her own juſtification, and to 
convince me that it was her duty to I 
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had done. Mr Wolmar joined us in the middle 
of her diſcourſe, and what confounded me was, 
that the proceeded in the fame manner as if he 
had not been there. He could not forbear ſmi- 
ling, on perceiving my altoniſhment. After 
ſhe concluded, You fee, faid he, an inſtance 
of the Gncerity which reigns in this houſe. It 
you mean to be virtuous, learn to copy it : it is 
the only requeſt I have to make, and the only 
leſſon I would teach you. The firſt ſtep towarc's 
vice, is to make a my of actions innocent 
in themſelves; and whoever is fond of diſguiſe, 
will ſooner or latter have reaſon to conce al himiclf. 
One moral precept may ſupply the place of all the 
reſt, which is this: neither to fay or do any 
thing, which you would not have all the world 
fee and hear. For my part, I have always e- 
ſtcemed that Roman, above all other men, 
who wiſhed that his houſe was conſtructed in ſuch 
manner, that the world might fee all his tran- 
factions. 

I have two propoſals, he continued, to make 
to you. Chute freely that which you like beſt ; 
but accept either one or the other. Then ta- 
king his wite's hand and mine, and eloſing them 
together, he faid, Our friendſhip commences 
from this moment ; this forms the dear connec- 
tion, and may it be indiſſoluble. Embrace her 
as your filter and your friend; treat her as fuch 
conſtantly ; the more familiar you are with her, 
the better I ſhall eſteem you 12 behave, 
when alone, as if I was dans or in my pre- 
ſence, as if I was abſent. This is all I defire. 
It you prefer the latter, you may chule it with- 
Gut any inconvenience ; for as — 
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felf the right of intimating to gou any thing 
which diſpleaſes me, fo long as I am ſilent in 
that reſpect, you may be certain that I am not 
offended. 

I ſhould have been embarraſſed by this 
diſcourſe two hours z but Mr Wolmar 
began to gain ſuch an aſcendancy over me, that 
his authority already grew fomewhat familiar 
to me. We all three entered once more into 
indifferent converſation, and every time I fpoke 
to Julia, I did not fail to addrefs ber by the ſtyle 
of Madam. Tell me fincerely, faid her huf- 
band at laft, interrupting me, in your tete-a-tete 
party juſt now, did you call her Madam? No, 
anſwered I, ſome what diſconeerted, but polite- 
neſs. . . Such politeneſo, he replied, is nothing 
but the maſk of vice; where virtue maintains its 
empire, it is unneceffary, and I diſcard it. Call 
my wife Julia in my prefence, or Madam when 
you are alone ; it is indifferent to me. I began 
to know What kind of man I had to deal with, 
and I reſolved always to keep my mind in fuch 
a ſtate as to bear his examination. nnn 

My body d ing with fatigue, in 
of — * 2 foirits required reſt; I 
found both one and the SW at table. After 
fo many years abſence and vexation, after fuch 
tedious voyages, I faid to myſelf, in a kind of 
rapture, I am in company with Julia, I fee her, 
E talk with her; I bt at table with her, ſhe views 
me, without inquietude, and entertains me with- 
out apprehenfions. Nothing interrupts our mu- 
tual ſatis faction. Gentle and precious inno- 
cence, I never beſore rdliſhed thy charms; and 


to- day, 
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to-day, for the firſt time, my exiſtence ceaſes to 
be painful. 

Art night, when I retired to reſt, I paſſed 
their chamber ; I faw them go in together ; 
proceeded to my own in a melancholy mood, and 
this moment was the leaſt agrerable to me of a- 
ny I that day experienced. 

Such, my Lord, were the occurrences of this 
firſt interview, fo paſſionately wiſhed for, and 
fo dreadfuily apprehended. I have endeavoured 
to collect myſelf fince I have been alone; I have 
compelled myſelf to ſelf- examination; but as I 
am not yet recovered from the agitation of the 
preceding day, it is impoſſible for me to jndge 
of the true ſtate of my mind. All that I know 
for certain, is, that it the nature of my atfection 
for her is not changed, at leaſt the moe of it is 
altered ; ior I am always anxious to have a third 
perſon between us, and I now dread being a- 
lone with her, as much as I uſed to long ſor it 
formerly. 

I intended to go to Lauſone in two of three 
days; for as yet I have but half ſcen Julia, not 
having feen her coulin; that cor and amiicole 
friend, to whom I am fo much icored, and 
who will always thate my irndchip, my tervt- 
ces, my graticude, and all the anections ot wy 
foul. On my return I wiil take the ſuſt ohr ur- 
tunity to give vou a ferther account. Ik are 
need of your advice, and shall k-ep a ſtrict ce 
over my, conduct. I know my duty, ud will 
diſcharge it. However agrecable it may be to 
reſide in this houſe, I am determined, nay I have 
ſworn, that when I grow too fund of my abude, 
I will chat intlaut leave it. 
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LETTER CXXVL 
Mrs WoLmMar to Mrs OrBE. 


) you been fo obliging as to have com- 
plied with our intreaties, and made a long- 


parture. He came hither the day before yeſter- 
day, and wanted to viſit you to-day z but the fa- 
tigue of his journey confines him to his room, 
and this morning he was let blood. Beſides, I 
was fully determined, in order to puniſh you, 
not to let him go ſo ſoon; and unleſs you will 
come hither, I affure you that it will be a long 

you fhall fee him. i 


In truth, Clara, I cannot tell what idle ap- 
chenftons bewitched my mind with refpect to 
is coming hither, and I am aſhamed to have 
oppoſed it with fuch obltinacy. As much as I 
dreaded the ſght of him, I ſhould now be forry 
not to have feen him; for his preſence has ba- 
niſhed thoſe fears which yet diſturbed me, and 
which, by fixing my attention conſtanily on bim, 
might at length have given me juſt cauſe of un- 
eahneſs. I am fo far from being apprehenſive 
of the affeCtion I feel for him, that I belivve I 
ſhould miſtruſt myfelf more was he lefs ear to 
me ; but I love him as tenderly as ever, thovgh 
my love is of a differcnt nature. It is from the 
cumpariſen of my preſent ſenſations with thoſe 
which his preſence formerly occationed, that I 


derive 
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ive my ſecurity, and the difference of fuch 
iments is perceived in proportion to 
ivacity. | 
him, though I knew him at 
he nevertheleſs d to be 
altered ; and what I ſhould formerly 
impoſſible, he ſeems, in many re- 
be changed ſor the better. On the 
diſcovered many ſigns of embarraſs- 
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neſty ʒ he is not afraid leſt his fevere maxims of 
virtue ſhould claſh with his intereſt; he is not 
apprehenſive of injuring himſelf or affecting me, 
by prailing what is commendable in itſelf; and 
one may Perceive, in all he fays, the confidence 


of an honeſt man, who can depend upon him- 
ſell, and who derives from his own conſcience 
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has taken, and rallying me for my oppoſition. 
No, faid he to me yeſterday, we will not ſuffer 
ſo worthy a man to miſtruſt himſelf; we will 


pared for him; there is yet another 
intend to prove him; after which, I 
all farther examination. As to the 


tereſt, and I fo often intreated him to do it. I 
law with concern that his behaviour deprived 
him of the only refource, and yet could not diſ- 
] ke him for not being able to play the hypocrite 
on any occaſion. e caſe is very different, re- 
plicd my huſband : there is a natural antipathy 
between your father and him, founded on the 
oppoſition of their ſentiments. With regard to 
myſelf, who have no ſyſtems or prejudices, I 
am certain that he can have no natural averſion 
No one can hate me; a man without 


ro me. 
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communicate to him; and to write no 
which I did not ſhew to him. 
a part of my duty to wri 
was not intended for his i 
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] owned it; was it decent to fay much of bim, 
when I intended to ſhew him what I had writ- 


ren? Well, he replied with a fmile, I had ra- 


of that free communication which tender friend- 
ſkip allows. The latter connection often — 
| . 
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pily contributes to moderate the rigour 
former; and i 


be reafonable in 


it may 
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you never learn 
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fo unworthy of you, and will 


is preſence. 


ANSWER. 


LETTER CXXVI. 


dear friend, it is impoſh 


make a true eſtimate of your 
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for a confident, and a 


precaution indeed for a friendfhi 
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ours? Thou faithleſs friend, 
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| him, that we are in conſcience reſponſi- 
ble for his behaviour ; and till he has regained 
the free uſe of his reaſon, we muſt ſupply the | 


For my own part, it is a charge I 
ſhall undertake with for he 
has paid deference to my advice as I ſhall 

and fince my huſband is no more, 


1 


have occaſion for his di- 

and underſtanding. As to the reſt, I 

to in him above five or fix 

and perhaps I may fend him to 

day. For 1 have too much vanity 

till he is ſeized with impatience to re- 
roo 
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turn, and I have much diſcernment to be 
deceived in that caſe. 

not, therefore, as ſcon as he is recover- 
ed, to ſend him 
or I i 


to me; that is, to let h1ua come, 
over all raillery. You know 
it 1 Hugh whilſt I cry, and yet 
in afllictien, fo I laugh lke- 
time that I fcoid, and yct am 
a paſhen. If you are ditcreet, 
with 2 good grace, I promite you 
I will fend him back to you with a pretty 
little preſent, which will give you plcaſurc, and 
very great pleaſure; but it jou futier me to lan- 
guiſh with impaticnce, I aſſure you that you 
ſhall have nothing. 
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LETTER CXXVIL 


CLana fe Juli. 
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— afſeting, 1 


recollection muſt have leſt upo 

all nd chat — inpaible. 
that, with the moſt rigid virtue, he ſhould be 
otherwiſe than he is. 3 


thoughts, nor do I believe Aire By 
ble to himfelf: but I can anſwer, at leaſt, that 
he is ſtruck with a ſenſe of his duty and of yours, 
and that the idea of Julia abandoned and con- 
remptible, would be more horrid than his own 
annihilation. My dear couſin, I have but one 
piece of advice to give you, and I defire you to 
attend to it; avoid any detail concerning what 
is paſſed, and I will take upon me to anſwer tor 


the future. 
you mentioned, 


As to the reſtitution which 
you mult think no more of it. After having 
exhauſted all the reafons I could fuggeſt, I in- 


treated him, pteſſed him, 9» 
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ner in which he behaves, ſufficiemely proves, that, 
if my he meditatcs nothing 


of the per- 
ſon about whom he has taken ſuch uncommon 


You gaze © very juſt defeoigeion of is Gywer 
an · of his manners, which proves that you have 
obſerved him more attentive!y than I ſhould have 
imagined. But do not you find that his conti- 
nued anxieties have rendered his countenance 
more expreſſive than it uſed to be? Notwith- 
ſtanding the account you me, I was a- 
_ fraid to find bim tinckured with that affected 
* politeneſs, thoſe apiſh manners which people 
ſeldom fail to contract at Paris, and which, in 
the round of trifles which employ an indol nt 
day, are vainly diſplayed under different modes. 
Whether it be that ſome minds are not ſuſcep- 
tible of this poliſh, or whether the ſea air en - 
tirely effaced it, I could not diſcover in him 
the leaſt marks of affeftation; and all the zeal 
he expreffed for me, ſeemed to flow entirely from 
the dictates of his heart. He talked ro me a- 
bout my poor hufſb-ind ; but inſtead of comfort- 
ing me, he choſe ro join with me in bewailing 
him, and never once attempted to make any 
fine ſpeeches on the He carefſed my 
daughter; but inſtead of admiring her as I do, 
he d me with her filings, and, like 
you, compl:in«d that I ſpoiled her; he entered 
into my concerns with great zeal, and was fel- 
dom of my opinion in iny reſpect. Moreover, 
the wind might have blown my eyes out, before 
ha would have thoughr of drawing a curtain; I 
might have been fatigued to death in going from 

one 


but what will be for the advantage 
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one room to another, before he would have 
bal gallantry enough to have ſtrerched our his 
hand, covered with the fkirt of his coat, to fup- 

me: my fan lay upon the ground yeſterday 

more than a ſecon:l, and he did not fly from 
the bottom of the room, as if he was going to 
it out 
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ment. As to the reſt, I think you muit low 
that our philofoph-r is altered for the worſe in 
one reſpect, which is, that h/ takes rather more 
notice of people who ſneak to him, which he 


cannot do but to your prejudice ; neverthelets, 
I hope 
At Paris, they piqne them ſelvee on feietv 


and c:mmndions , and this eaſt tie made o ent of +1 preat 
nun r of rules, equ ly inportant with the above. In goed 
eo 6pany, every thing is regulated cem Rug o form an! we 
der. Ab theſe ceremo. je“ arc in and ow o& filhi-n a« qu ck 
a ichtuing. The ſcience of polire life van s in King dae 
m, the Kah, tor hen ws they ft. „ Tet hem, and 
ew that we ai acguainicd will the mode ot the day. 
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i maternal authority over to 


who is one day to be your daughter-in-law 3 


Rr ng henceforward be as a mother to 
and t>emadics hex Scenes tn ms ſtill, make ano- 


ther Julia of her if poſſible. She is ike you in 
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ber and that was not agreeable to her. 
She was quite at 2a nonplus, and aſked what I 
would do with him. I told her that I would take 
him to myſelf : ſhe began to pout. + Harriot, 
(faid I.) will not you give up your little M—— 
to me?” No, ſaid the, fomewharcoldly. «© No? 
But if I will not give him up neither, who ſhall 
ſettle it between us? Mamma, my lutle mam- 
ma (hall ſettle it. Then I (hall have the pre- 
ference, for you know ſhe will do whatever I 
deũre. Oh, but mamma will do nothing but 
what is right! © And do you think I ſhould 
defire what is wrong!“ The fly little jade began 
to fmile. © Bur after all, (continued I,) for 
what reaſon ſhould ſhe refuſe to give me little 
“ Bccauſc be is not fit for you. " 
why 
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wh is he not fit for me?“ Another arch ſmile, 
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is not the worſe managed. Farewell, my 
friend; farewell, my conſtant companion 
time is approaching, and the vintage ſhall 
be gathered without me. 
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LETTER CXXIX. 
To Lord . 


Har pleaſures, (alas too late enjoyed, 
R 


delightful to paſs one in the boſom of calm 
Sy - wah aig and ating 


cal to my mind the del:gheful iſland of 'Tinian. 
I flatter that the earneſt prayers, which I 
there ſo often repeated, are now accompliſlicd. 
L live here agreeably to my taſte, and enjoy ſo- 
only want the 


to perfect thoſe 1 and innocent plea- 
ſures, which I begin to reliſh here, I will en- 
deavour, by way of detail, to give you an idea 
of that domeſtic ceconomy, which proclaims the 
of the maſter and miſtreſs, and com- 
municates their felicity to every one under their 
roof. I hope that my refleftions may one day 
be of uſe to you, 9 


the preſent ſcenes it exhibits, and of thoſe which 
it recalls to my mind. Mrs Wolmar, with good 


cut off others that were over-fized, that 
the a might be betrer diſtributed. In- 
ſtead of rich and antique furniture, they have 
ſubſtituted what is neat and convenient. Every 
thing here is pleaſant and agreeable ; every thing 
breathes an air of plenty and propriety, without 
any appearance of pomp and luxury. There is 
not a ſingle room, in which do not imme- 


The yard has been enlarged 

the coach-houtes. Inftead of an old tattered 

billiard-rable, they have made a fine preis; aud 

the ſpot which uſed to be filled wich fcreaming 
pea- 
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of reſidence. Nevertheleſs, generally 
to Etange every year at 2 and Mr 
Wolmar viſits it frequently. It is a maxim 
with them to cultivate their lands to the utmoſt 
they will „ not for the fake of extraordi- 
- nary but as the means of employing 
more hands. Mr Wolmar maintains, that the 
uce of the earth is in proportion to the num- 
of hands em z the better it is _ 

it yields the greater increaſe ; and the us 
its — dhe pork Ag rr be nr 
fill farther ; the more it is ſtocked with men 
and cattle, the greater abundance it yields for 
their ſupport. No one can tell, fays he, where 
this continual and reci mcreaſe of pro- 
duce and of labour may end. On the con- 
trary, land neglected loſes its fertility ; the fewer 
men a country produces, the lefs proviſion it 
furniſhes. The ſcarcity of inhabitants is the rea- 
fon why it is intufficient to maintain the few it has; 
and in every country which tends to depopula- 
tion, the people will fooner or later die of famine. 
Therefore having a great deal of land, which 
they cultivate with the utmoſt induſtry, they re- 
quire, befides the ſervants in the yard, a great 
number of day-labourers; which procures them 
the pleafure of maintaining a great number of 
pore: withour any inconvenience to themſelves. 
the choice of their labourers, they always pre- 
fer neighbours, and thoſe of the fame place, to 
ſtrangers and foreigners. Though by this means 
they may ſometimes be lofers in not chuſing the 
moſt robuſt, yet this loſs is foon made up by the 
affection which this preference inſpires in thoſe 
whom they chufe, a= 
| ving 
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them mm about them, and of 
depend on them at all times, thoug 
keep them in pay but part of the year. 
ith theſe labourcrs always make two 
One is a ſtrict payment of right, the 
current price of the country, which they engage 
to pay them when they hire them. The other, 
which is more liberal, is a payment of genero- 
ſity ; it is beſtowed only as they are found to de- 
ſerve in, and it {:kdoun hoppens that they do not 
earn the furplus: for Mr Wolmar is juſt and 
ſtrict, and never fuiters inſtitutions of grace and 
favour to degenc rate into cuſtom and abuſe. 
Over theſe labourers are placed overſeers, who 
watch and encourage them. Iheſe overfeers 
work along with the reſt; and are intereſted in 
their labour, by a litile augmentation which is 
made to their wages for every adv that is 
reaped from their induſtry. Beſides, Mr Wot- 
mar viſits them almoit every day himſelf, fome- 
times often in a day, and his wife loves to be 
with him in theſe walks. In times of extraor- 
dinary buſineſs, Julia every week beſtows ſome 
little gratifications to fuch of the labourers, or 
other tervants, as, in the judgment of their ma- 
ſter, have been moſt induſtrious for the laft 
weck. All theſe means of promoting emula- 
tion, though ſeemingly expenſive, when uſed with 
juitice and diſcretion, mtcnfibly make people la- 
borious and diligent, and in the end bring in more 
than is diſburſed; but as they only turn to pro- 
fit by time and perſeverance, tew people know any 
thing of them, or are willing to make uſe oi them. 
But the moſt effeEtual method of all, which 
is peculiar to ä de. — 
E 2 


able 
they 
With 
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ſerving every body, without being attached to 
any one. There can be neither honeſty, fideli- 
ty, or zeal, among fuch fellows; and this coliec- 
tion of rable ſerves to ruin the maſters, and cor- 


a family, which, ſhould they be ill choſen, 
might be ruined by that means. The ſicſt thing 
they require of them is to be honeit, the next is 
to love their maſter, and the rhird to ferve him 
to his liking; but where a maſter is teaſonable, 
and a ſervant intelligent, the third is the conſe- 
quence ot the two firſt. Therefore they do not 
take them from town, but from the country. 
This is the firſt place they live in, and it will 
aſſuredly be the laſt if they are good for any 
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that if they were paid to all the ſervants, yet the 
benefit of having been well ſerved for twenty 

years. paſt, would more than compenſate the ex- 
— — You will be fenfible, my 
Lord, that this is a certain expedient of making 
ſervants grow continually more and more care- 
ful, and of — cw 

ſelf to them. There is not only prudence, 
| ney Tag —— Is it rea- 
ſonable that a new comer, who has no affection 
for you, and who is perhaps an unworthy object, 
ſhould receive the fame falary, at his firſt en- 
trance into the tamily, as an old fervant, whoſe 
zeal and fidelity have been tried in a long courſe 
of ſervices, and who beſides, being grown in 
years, draws near the time when he will be in- 
capable of providing for himſelf? The latter rea- 
fon, however, muſt not be brought into the ac- 
count; and you may ealily imagine that ſuch a 
benevolent maſter and miitreſs do not fail to dif- 
charge that duty, which many who are devoid 
of charity, fulfill out of oſtentation; and you 
may fuppoſe that they do not abandon thoſe 
whoſe infirmities or old age render them inca- 
pable of ſervice. 

I can give you a very ft;iking inftance of their 
attention to this duty. The Baron d' Etange 
being defirous to tecompenſe the long ſervices 
of his valet de chambre, by procuring him an 
244 
bim che L. L. E. E. an eaſy and lucrative poſt. 
Julia has juſt now reccived a moſt affecting let 
ter from this old tervant, in which he intreats 
her to get him excuſed from accepting this em- 
ployment. I am in years, DR 
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Vi hen Mr Wolmar fays, I diſcharge you, 
they may then implore Mrs Wolmar to inter- 
cede for them, and through her interceſſion may 
be reftored ; and if the gives them warning, it 
is irrevocable, and they have no favour to hope 
for. This agreement between them is very well 
calculated both to moderate the extreme conk- 
dence which her gentleneſs might beget in them, 
and the violent apprebenfions they might con- 
ccive from his inflexibility. Such a warni 
neverthcleſs is exceihvely dreaded from a j 
and diſpaſſionate maſter : for beſides that they 
are not certain of obtaining favour, and that 
the fave prion is never pardoned twice, they 
forfeit the tight which they acquire from their 
Jong fervice, by h:ving had warning given; and, 
when they are reſtored, they begin as it were 
a now fervice. "Iris prevents the old fervants 
from growing infolent z and makes them more 
circumipeci, iu proportion as they have more to 
loi 


Ihe three maid-fervants are, the chamber - 
maid, the governeſs, and the cook. The latter 
is a country-girl, very proper and well qualified 
for the place, whom Mrs Wolmar has inſtructed 
in cookery : for in this country, which is as yet 
in ſome meaſure in a itare of ſimplicity, young 
ladies learn to do that bni:neis themſelves, that 
when they keep houſe, tacy may be able to di- 
rect their ſcrvants; and conſequently are leſs 
liable to be impoled upon ty them. — is 
no longer the chamber-maid ; they have ſent her 
back to*Etange, where ſhe was born; they have 
again entruited her with the carte ot the cattic, 
aud the fuperintendence of the reccipts, wh ch 
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houſe 

make 

before 

ſervant 

than one 

after their la 

and B— i 

honeſt, 

that 

crets miſtreſs ; that Mr Wolmar is fen- 
ſible of i to prevent her being guilty of the 
fame indilcretion with reſpect to a firanger, he 


has prudently taken this method to avail him- 
ſelf of her good qualities, without runniag any 


S 


her tailings. She who is taken in 
room, is that Fanny, of whom you have 
often heard me ſpeak with fo much pleaſure. 
Notwithſtanding Julia's prediction, her favours, 
her father's kindneſs and yours, this deferving 
and diſcreet woman has not been happy 
in her connection. Claude Anct, who endured 
adverſity fo bravely, could not fupport a mcre 
perous ſtate. When he found himiclt at 
eaſe, he neglected his buſineſs ; and his attairs 
being quite embarraſſed, he fled the country, 
leaving his wife with an infant whom the has 
fince loſt. Julia having taken her home, in- 
ſtructed her in the bufincis of a chamber-muid, 
and I was never more agreeably ſurpri:ed than 
to find her fettled in her employment, the firſt 
day of my arrival. Mr Wolmar pays great re- 
gard to ber, and they have both entruſted her 
with the charge of fuperintending che it children, 
and of having an eye likewilc over their =_ 


1 


H 


If 
whom the ſteward happens to be fond of, 
of 


ently firm to produce any material confequen- 
ces. But it is always between the men and the 
women that thoſe ſecret m ies are eſta- 
bliſhed, which in the end ruin the moſt wealthy 
families. They pay a particular attention there- 
fore to the diſcretion and of the women, 
not only from principles of and morality, 
but from well-judged motives of intereſt. 20 
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They ought to act in concert, without doing 
the fame things. 


nature has given them, are as different as the 
VoL. II. 2 f Occu- 


for that once only, and that ſhe had even refu- 
ſed Mr Wolmar himſelf. You may i 


bly 


plicity, which affected me 


air of primitive fm 
in Every counens I 


"There ſhone in this little aſſem 
perceived the fame chearfulneſs 
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different taſtes come to be blended, it is an in- 
fallible fign that the diſtinction between the two 
ſexes is inordinately confounded. In fact, I 
have obſerved that in France, where the women 
conſtantly intermix with the men, they have 
entirely loſt their reliſh for milk meats, and the 
men have in fome meaſure loſt their taſte for 


Italians, who live a great 


are ſoſt and effeminate. 
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vate parties artfully the place 
of public aſſemblies. 113 — 1 
centment 2s if they were criminal, they — 
become ſo in fact. Harmleſs joy loves to diſ- 
play itſelf in the face of the world, but vice is 
a friend to darkneſs, and innocence and ſecrecy 
never ſubſiſt long together. My dear friend, 
66 Gn, ming agrhand, => if fie menne ty 


communicate the 


Beſides, faid Mrs Wolmar, in a fofter tone, 


it is not in a numerous aſſembly, where we are 
feen and heard by all but in private 
parties, where ſecrecy and freedom is indulged, 
that our i It is from this 
principle, that whenever my domeſtics meet, I 
am glad to together. I even ap- 

of their inviting ſuch young people in the 


neighbours, they fay,—He is admit- 
ted at Mr Wolmar's. We have a farther view 


lead with us, ſhould debar them of an op- 
ol. I. G g por» 
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portunity of ſorming an honeſt connection. We 
endeavour therefore, in theſe little meetings, to 
give them this opportunity, under our inſpec- 
tion, that we may aſſiſt them in their choice; 
and thus by endeavouring to make happy fami- 
lies, we increaſe the felicity of our own. 

I ought now to juſtiſy myſelf for danciug with 
theſe good people; but I rather chuſe to paſs 
ſentence on myſelf in this „and frankly 
acknowledge, that my chief motive is the plea - 
fure I take in the exerciſe. You know that I al- 
ways reſembled my couſin in her for dan- 
cing; but after the death of my mother, I bade 
adieu for ever to the ball and all public aſſem- 
blies: I kept my refolution, even to the day of my 
marriagez and will keep it ſtill, without think- 
ing it any violation to dance now and then in 
my own houfe with my gueſts and my domeſ- 
tics. It is an exerciſe very good for my health, 
during the ſedantary life which we are obliged 
to here in winter. I find it an innocent a- 
muſement; for after a good dance, my conſci- 
ence does not reproach me. It amuſes Mr Wol- 
mar likewiſe, and all my coquetry in this par ti- 
cular is only to pleaſe him. I am the occaſton 
of his coming into the ball-room; the good pco- 
ple are beſt ſatisſied when they are honoured 
with their maſter's preſence ; and they expreſs 
a fatisfation when they fee me amongſt them. 
In ſhort, I find that fuch occafioned familiarity 
forms an agrecable connection and attachment 
between us, which approaches nearer the na- 
tural condition of mankind, by moderating the 
meanneſs of ſervitude and the rigour of autho- 


* Such, 
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Such, my Lord, are the ſentiments of Julia, 
with refpe& to dancing; and I have often won- 
dered how fo much atfability could con ſiſt with 
ſuch a degree of ſubordination, and how ſhe 
and her huſband could fo often ſtoop to level 
themſelves with their fervants, and yet the lat- 
ter never be tempted to aſſume equality in their 
turn. I queſtion if any Aſiatic monarchs are 
attended in their palaces with more reſpect, 
than Mr and Mrs Wolmar are ferved in their 
own houſe. I never knew any commands lefs 
imperious than theirs, or more readily execu- 
ted: if they aſk for any thing, their fervants fiy; 
it they excuſe their lailings, they rhemfelves 
are nevertheleſs fenfible of their taults. I was 
never better convinced how much the force of 
what is faid, depeuds on the mode of expret- 
hon. 

This has led me into a reſſection on the affoc- 
ted gravity of maſters; which is, that it is ra- 
ther to be imputed to their own failings, than to 
the efects of their familiarity; that they arc d 
ſpiſed in their families, and that the intolence 
of tfervants is rather an indication of a vicious 
than of a weak maſter : for nothing gives them 
fuch aſſurance, as the knowledge cf his vices ; 
and they conſider all difcoveries of that kind as 
ſo many difpenſations, which free them from 
their obedience to a man whom they can no 
longer reſpect. 

Servants imitate their maſters; and by copy- 
ing them aukwardly, they render thofc defects 
more confpicuous in themſelves, which the po- 
lith of education, in ſome meaſure, diſguiſed 
in the others. At Paris, I uſed to judge of the 

G g 2 a ladies 
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Lidies of my acquaintance, by the air and man- 
ners of their waiting-women, and this rule ne- 
ver deceived me. Befides that the lady's wo- 
man, when ſhe becomes the confident of her 
miitreis's ſecrets, makes her buy her difcretion 
at a dear rate, ſhe likewiſe frames her conduct 
coding to her lady's fentiments, and diſcloſes 
all her maxims by an aukward imitation. In 
every inſtance, the maſter's example is more e- 
ic:cious than his authority; it is not natural 
to ſuppoſe that their ſervants will be honeſter 
than themfelves. It is to no purpoſe to make a 
nile, to ſwear, to abuſe them, to turn them 
, to get a new fet; all this avails nothing to- 
words making good fervants. When they, who 
do nut trouble themſelves about being hated and 
:!-fpited by their domeſtics, nevertheleſs ima- 
zine that they are well ſerved, the reaſon of 
their miſtake is, that they are contented with 
what they fee, and fatisfhed with an appearance 


2290 


which they 
where is the man fo devoid of honour, as to be 
ble to endure the contempt of cvery one round 
him? Where is the woman fo abandoned, as 
not to be ſuſceptible of iniults ? How many la- 
dies, both at Paris and in London, who think 
themſelves greatly reſpected, would burſt into 
tears it they heard what was ſaid of them in their 
anti-chambers ? Happily for their peace, they 
comfort themſelves by taking theſe Arguſes for 
weak creatures, and by flattering themſelves that 
they are blind to thoſe practices which they do 
got even deigu to hide from them. They _ 
w 
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wiſe in their turn diſcover, by their ſullen obe 
dience, the contempt they have for their mi- 
ſtrefſes. Maſters and ſervants become mutually 
ſenſible, that it is not worth their while to con- 
eilitate each other's eſteem. 

'The behaviour of ſervants ſeems to me to be 
the moſt certain and nice proof of the maſter's 
virtue; and I remember, my Lord, to have 


formed a good opinion of at Valais with- 
out knowing you, purely „ though — 
ſpoke ſomewhat harſhly to your attendants, they 


were not the leſs attached to you, and that they 
expreſſed as much reſpect for you in your ab- 
ſence, as if you had been within hearing. It 
has been faid, that no man is a hero in the eyes 
of his Valet de Chambre ; perhaps not ; but e- 
very worthy man will enjoy his fervant's eſteem; 
which ſufficiently proves that heroiſm is only 2 
vain phantom, and that nothing is ſolid but vir- 
tue. The power of its empire is particularly 
obſervable here in the loweſt commendations ot 
the fervants ; commendations the leſs to be ſuſ- 
pected, as they do not conſiſt of vain eulogiums, 
but of an artleſs expreſhon of their feelings. As 
they cannot ſuppoſe, from any thing which 
they fee, that other maſters are not like theirs, 
thev therefore do not commend them on account 
of thoſe virtues which they conceive to be com- 
mon to maſters in general; but in the ſimplicity 
of their hearts, they thank God for having ſent 
the rich to make thoſe under them happy, and 
to be a comfort to the poor. 

Servitude is a ſtate fo unnatural to mankind, 
thot it cannot ſubſiſt without fome degeee of 
diſcontent. Nevertheleſs, they reſpect their ma- 
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my. Amidſt the clathings of jealoufy and 
intereſt, which make continual divifions 1 
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alternative between theſe two inconveniences. 
Some preſerring intereſt to honour, foment a 
quarrelſome diſpoſition among their ſervants by 
means cf private and think it a maſter- 
piece of prudence to make them fuperintendants 
and ſpies over each other. Others of a more 
indolent nature, rather chuſe that their ſervants 


ſhould rob them, aud live peaceably among 


them- 
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hen particular vices are tolerated in a family, 
they do not reign alone. Let one take root, 2 
thouſand will foon ſpring up. They preſently 
| ruin 


* T have narrowly examined into the management of great 
families, and have found it impoſſible for a maſter who has 
twenty ſervants, to know whether he has one honeſt mau 2- 
mong them, and not to miſtuke the greateſt raſcal perhaps to 
be that one. This alone would give me an averſion to riches. 
The rich loſe one of the ſwerte ſt pli aſures of life, the pleaſure 
2 eltecem. They purchaſe all their gold at 2 

rate .: | 


CCC 


ruin the ſervants who harbour them, undo the 
maſter who tolerates them, and corrupt or in- 
jure the children who remark them with atten- 

tion. What father can be fo unworthy as 8 

advantage whatever in competition 

This laſt inconvenience ? W hat honeſt man would 
chuſe to be maſter of a family, if it was im- 
ble for him to maintain peace and fidelity 
in his houſe at the fame time, and if he muſt be 
obliged to purchaſe the attachment of his fer- 
vants at the expence of their mutual good un- 
derſtanding? 

Who does not ſee, that in this family, 
have not even an idea of any ſuch difficulty ? fo 
much does the union among the feveral mem- 
bers proceed from their attachment to the head. 
It is here we may perceive a ſtriking inſtance, 
how impoſſible it is to have a fincere affeftion 
for a maſter without Joving every thing that be- 
longs to him; a truth which is the real foun- 
dation of Chriſtian charity. Is it not very na- 
tural that the children of the fame father ſhould 
live together like brethren ? 'T his is what they 
tell us every day at church, without making us 
feel the ſentiment; and this is what the demeſ- 
ties in this family feel, without being told ir. 

This difpoſition to good fellowſhip is owing 
to a choice of proper ſubjects. Mr Wolmar, 
when he hires his fervants, docs not examine 
only whether they ſuit his wiſc and himfclf, but 
whether they fuit each other; and if they were 
to difcover a ſettled antipathy between two of 
the beſt fervants, it would be fuſficient for them 
to diſcharge one: for, ſays Julia, in fo ſmall a 
family, a family where they never go abroad, 

but 
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but are conſtantly before each other, they ought 
to agree perfectly among themſelves. They 
to conſider it as their father's houſe, 
where all are of the fame family. One who 
happens to be diſagreeable to the reſt, is enough 
to make them hate the place; and that ditagree- 
able object being conſtantly before their eyes, 
they would neither be eaſy themſelves, nor ſuf- 
fer us to be quict. 

Aiter having made the beſt affortment in 
their power, they unite them as it were by the 
f-rviccs which they oblige each to render the o- 
ther, and they contrive that it ſhall be the real 
intereſt of every one to be beloved by his fellow- 
ſervants. No one is fo well received who foli- 
cits a favour for himfelf, as when he aſks it for 
another; ſo that whoever has any thing to re- 
queſt, endeavours to engage another to inter- 
cede for him; and this they do with | 
readineis, fince, whether their maſter grants or 
refuſes the favour requeſted, he never fails to 
acknowledge the merit of the perion who makes 
the interccthon. On the e „ both be and 
Mrs Wolmar always reject the ſolicitations of 
thofe who only regard themſelves. Why, fay 
they, ſhould I grant what is deſired in your fa- 
vour, who have never made me any requelt in 
favour of another ? Is it reaſonable, that you 
ſhould be more favoured than your companions, 
becauſe they are more obliging than you ? They 
do more; engage them to ſerve each other 
in private, without any oftentation, and with- 
out aſſuming any merit. This is the more caſi - 
ly accomplithed, as they know that their maſter, 
who is witneſs of their diſcretion, will _ 
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them the more: thus ——— is a gainer, 
aud felt-love no lofer. * * are fo convinced of 
li 


this general diſpoſition to oblige, and they have 
ſuch confidence in each other, that when they have 
au favour to atk, they frequently mention it at 
table by way of c:nvertaci.us very often without 
forther trouble, they find that the thing has been 

requeſted and granted, and as they do not know 
wiom to thank, their 0511314ion is to all. 

It is by this, and fuch like methods, that they 
be get an attachment among them, rc lulting from, 
and ſubordinate to, the zcal th: y have for their 
maſter. "Firus, far from 1: aging together to 
his prejudice, they are only anite] for his ſer- 
vice. However it may be their intereſt to love 
each other, they have it! longer motives tor 

leafing him; their zeal for his ſervice gets the 
tter of theic mutual good- will, and each con- 
ſidering himſelf as injuce by loſles which may 

make their maſter leſs able to recompenſe a 
Faichful {-rvant, they are all equally incapable of 
ſuſfering auy individual to do him wrong unno- 
ticed. This principle of policy, which is efta- 
bliſhed in this family, ſeems to have ſomewhat 
ſublime in it; and cannot ſufficiently admire 
how Mr and Mrs Walmar have been able to 
tr indtorm the vile function of an informer into 
an office of zeal, integrity, and courage, as no- 
ble, or at leaſt as praife-worthy, 2s it was a- 
mong the Romans. 

They began by ſubverting, or rather by pre- 
venting, in a plain and prerſpicuous manne 7 
and by affecting inſtances, that ſervile and cri- 
minal practice, that mutual toleration at the 
maſter's colt, which a worthleſs fervant never 

fails 
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fails to inculcate to a good one, under the matk 
of a charitable maxim. They made them un- 
derſtand, that the precept which enjoins us to 
hide our neighbour's faults, relates to thoſe on- 
ly which do injury to no one; that if they are 
to any injuilice which injures a third 
perſon, and do not difcover it, they are guilty 
of it themſelves ; and that as nothing can oblige 
us to conceal ſuch faults in others, but 2 conſci- 
ouſneſs of our own dciects, therefore no one 
would chuſe to countenance knaves, if he was 
not a knave himfclft. Upon theſe principles, 
which are juſt in general, as between man and 
man, but more ſtrictly fo with reſpect to the 
cloſe connection between maſter and ſervant, 
they hold it here as an unconteſtable truth, that 
whoever fees their maſler wronged, without ma- 
king a diſcovery, is more guilty than he who 
did the wrong: for he ſuffers himſelt to be miſ- 
led by the profpect of advantage; but the other 
in cool blood, and without any view of intereit, 
can be induced to ſccreſy by no other motive 
than a thorough diſregard to juſtice, an motcr- 
cnce towards the weltarc of the family he ſerves, 
and a hidden defire of copying the example he 
conceals. Therefore, even where the fault is 
confiderable, the guilty party may neverthelets 
lometimes hope for pardon, but the witneſs who 
conceals the tact, is iniallivly diimifſed as a man 
vi a bad diipoiition. 

In return, they receive no accuſation which 
may be ſuſpe cted to proceed from injuftice and 
calumny; z that is to tay, they admit cf none in 
the abſence of the accuted. If any one comes 
to make a report againſt his fellou- ſervant, or 


to 


. 


word of explanation 
— have rendered it — 


he aſſures them, that pre- 

vious explanation with the accuſed: — 
2 come without him, as if you 
was afrard that he would falbfy what you are 
going to relate? By what right do you neglect 
taking the fame precaution with reſpect to me, 
which you think proper to uſe with regard to 
? Is it reaſonable to defire me to judge 
of a faft from your report, of which you refuſe 
If by the teſtimony of your own 
eyes? would not you be anſwerable for the 
ao yds ery if I was to re- 


with your bare depoſition ? In the 
end, direct them to ſummon the ac- 
cuſed; i 


they conſent, the matter is ſoon deci- 
ded; if they refuſe, they diſmiſs them with a ſe- 
rere reprimand, but they keep the ſecret, w 
witc 
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watch them both ſo narrowly, that they are not 
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As they themſelves do not entertain 


leſt their actions ſhould belic their pro- 
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molt active to have been the moſt 
ſervant is not apprehenſive left 
ſhould ſtart fome quibble, to fave the pro- 
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tween their maſter and miſtr 


make themſelves of conſcquence, and to obtain 


from one what the other has refuſed. 
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